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ABSTRACT 



This document presents summary reports of six 
demonstration projects and one research project engaged in primary 
prevention of alc<SlioL and drug abus€« The goals of these seven 
projects were the same/ though each evolved and worked differently: 
(1) reinforcement of nbnuse of alcohol and drugs; (2) discouragement 

^ 'of experimentation; and (3-) prevention or early intervention in the 
destructive use of all substances. The programs focused very little 
on drug use and abuse, per se, but ^attempted to deal with causes 

. rattier, than syi^toas* The final a;Lm of these projects was to find 
warys to humanize teacher education, to change prospective teachers. 

■ . who would create a humanistic environment in the schools so that 
^siudents woqld no longer feel the need to ?eek external gratification 
through drug aljuse* The six demonstration projects are .summarized in 
^ reports entitled: (1) Preservice Model Project (sponsored by Life 
Resources and Boston College) ; (2) Humanizing Environment and 
Educational Development (Hankato, Hinnesota, State University) ; i3) 
HIP — An Alternative Program for the Prepai;atdon of ' Elementary 

, Teachers (University of Hi^souti — Columbia); (4^) .A Competency-Based 
Affective Program for Preservice Teachers (University of Houston) ; 
(5) HSOE Drug Abuse Prevention Demonstration Project (University • of 
Northern Iowa) ; (6) The Drug Education Program (University of 

^ California at. Santa Cruz). The Research project report is entitled 

^^••Self- Knowledge Educatiqn as an Approach to Drug Abuse Education," 
and was conducted by the University of Massachusetts, A. summary of 
significant features of all seven reports is ^^i^^ented in an 
afterword, as well as possible future action in rhe area* (BJB) 
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The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a nationwide 
informaiion system of the National Insti tulrg.of Education whose basic 
objective is to provide ideas and information on significant current 
documents in education, and to publicize the availability of such docu- ^ 
ments.' Through a network of special ized. clearinghouses, ERIC gathers, 
;€valuates, abstracts, and indexes these materials, and processes them 
Into a central computerized data system. 

The scope of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education is the 
preparation and continuing development of education personnel, as well 
as selected aspects of health education, physical edutation, and recrea- 
tion education. The Clearinghouse is funded \5y tjie National Institute 
of/Education, in cooperation with the following associ^ations : 



American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Association of Teacher Educators 
National Education Association 





The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to-'a contract 
with the National Institute of Education, U.S.' Department of Health-, 
Education, and Welfare, and in cooperation with the Alcohol and Drud 
Abase Education Program-, U.S. Office of Education.'* Contractors under- 
taking such projects under government sponsorship are encouraged to 
express their judgment in professional and t^chmical matters. PrioK to 
publication, the manuscript was submitted- to the Association of TaS^er^ 
Educators for critical review and determination of professional >ebmpe- • 
,tence. This publication .has met such standards. Points of view or 
opinions, however, do not necessarfly represent the official view or - 
Qpimons of ATE,,, the Clearinghouse, the Office of Education, or the 
National institute,of Education. 
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• - . • . FOREWORD . ; . 

Increasingly, schools have been viewed as the vehicle f-or accom-" 
plishing desired social change in this country: they are askednot 
merely to impart a high quality of education, in the har'-ow academic 
sense, but to foster the healthy personal growth of each individual 
student as weU. Where the schools have fallen short in'botrt the cog- 
nitive and the affective domains, they have drawn blame. ['or mtjch of the 
alienatioh and skepticism rife among^ today's young peoplle. These ^f eel r 
ings, in turn, are seen°a^ responsible to a great extent for such, ^elf- 
and socially-destructive b)^avior as alcoholCand drug abi|se., 

- In seeking to combat the increasing prevalence of 'substance abuse, 
the U.S. Office of Education\^AUohol and Drug Abuse E ducat ion"; Prog ram 
(ADAEP) has taken a novel tack>v Rather than simply providing informa- 
tion about how to recognize diffenent drugs^and their symptoms, or 
exhorting against their social eviH, ADAEP also is grappling with root 
causes— the alienation, inhibitions, insecurity, fear of failure, and 
similar feeling's that lead students to withdraw from constructive social 
behavior into the world of drugs. \ 

Integral to the ADAEP strategy, described in greater detail in 
Getting to ^he Roots 'in Alcohol and Drug AbusV Prevention (National 
Action Committee for Drug Education, University^ Rochester, N.Y.; June 
1977), is a series af six demonstration projects rw preservice teacher" 
education. The aim of the six projects, -and a supportive research \ 
project also funded b>v ADAEP, wa^ .to find ways to humanize teacher 
education, to change prospective teachers so that later they will create 
in the schools a humanistic environment for their students. By changing 
teachers, ADAEP would change the Schools; by changing the schools, it ' 
would change students so that they' no longer feel the need to seek \ 
external gratification th»"ough drug .abuse. ■ \ 

The ERIC Cleaf-inghouse" pn Teacher Education is cooperating in the 
publication of the, final reports of .the ADAEP projects because, while 
they differ markedly one^from another, they all offer possible alterna- 
tives to--or suggest new dimensions fQr--current programs in preservice 
teacher education. Because they focus on causes of substance abuse in- 
stead of effects, the projects have experiences and lessons of -potential 
benefit to all who would personalize and humanize teacher education. • 
The Clearinghouse is grateful to Dr. ^ Helen Now^lisivDi sector of the 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Program, U.S. Offi^ce oftducation; Dr. 
James Spillane, Program Coordinator ,/y\DAEP; and Ms. Ruth Levenson, 
Project Director, BRX Institute/Academy for Educational Development's 
Technical Assistance Program for ADAEP, for making these final, reports 
available, and for providing continued assistance in the editing and 
production of the final .publication. Comments and suggestions from 
readers are welcome. 
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INTRODU(?rtON - . ' 
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* s. ' * 

After several years of sponsoring inservice education for teachers 
through state education agencies and the U.S.^Office of Education's 
AlcohoV and Drug Abuse Education Program' (ADAEP) RegionciV Training 
Centers, it became obvious that educators greatly need help in under- ^ 
standing youthful alienation, drug and alcohol use and abuse,* and ather 
self- and social ly-dest)ructive behaviors. Teachers admitted they were 
unprepared to deal 'with such behaviors, to intervene or prevent ^hem. 
For this reason, the ADAEP staff vdecided' in 1973 ^to seek to eff6ct 
changf in teachers before they enter the. .schools," through projects in 
teacJier education institutions. ^ * ' . ^ 

The strategy initially adopted was to provide shortrtepm skills 
training/program planning conferences especially geared to the needs and 
resources oji' college campuses, and to follow up with field technical 
assistance upon request. Under the auspices of the ADAEP National 
Actioit Committee, 180 teacher education institutions, each represented 
by a faculty/student/administrator team, received training in 1973 and 
1974. The teams returned to their campuses and engaged in a number af 
activities, including: (a) planning drug prevention/education programs; 
(b) training other college faculty in effective approaches; (c) devel- 
oping innovative teaching materials; affd (d) involving state education <j> 
agency personnel. ' ^ ^ \ / 

On the. basis of this broad-scale apprdac^h, six model prajects apci 
one research project were furWed more extensively for three years in/ 
1974. Three of these projects grew out of teams which participated in 
the short-term training conferences. The model projects* were initiated 
through a "Request for Proposals-" directed at schools and colleges pf 
education. The overall USOE qoal for these model projects, as statep .in 
the RFP, was: - ♦ ^ / 

. : .to institute changes in -^teacher tr^ inning* ' , / 
institutions which will prepare teachers better to 
promote positive growth and developirient and to int^- 
vene in self-* and social ly-de^$tructjive behavior ^ 
^(exemplified by alphol and drug ab^se) in young p^ple. 

implicit in the RFP was an attempt: (a) to promate 'Change^ in 
.teacher education Institutions to aJ-low for a reordering of pr/iorities 
in curriculum, methods, aVd field experiences; (b) to. expose students to 
a more relevant teaching/learning process which would model desired 
attitudes and behaviors; and (c) to involve student teachers /in a mean- 
ingful, responsive learning experience which w6uld eriable them to be 
more .aware of their potential as teachers to enhance 'th.e positive growth 
and development of young people. It was felt tfiat a teach'er who has 
mastered the blending of cognitive and affective modes, -who can draw 
values and decision-making lessons from the curriculum, ana who enables 
students to make sense of learning in their own terms can /nelp students ' 
understand the world and their place in it. Such a teacher can draw 
from 'students what is real and valuable and so validate tneir sense of 
worth. ^ 
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Six instituti-ons were selected for support tolilevelop model projects 
Life Resources, Inc., of Boston, in collaboration with Bdstqh Colle^: 

•M^nkato (Minnesota) State University; University of Northern Iowa- T 
University -of Wissouri-Columbia; University of Houston; and University 

•i^Iu °m"'^ Sant4^Cruz.,At tM same time, an existing USOE grak 
wi th the University -or Massachusetts was supplemented for a three-y^r 
related research project. The hypothesis i/pderly^'ng the research wis 

• that young peoplejvould be less likely to develop self-destructive | 
habits If their school-experience could foster growth In self-knowledge. 
The end result wa% -to benhe^ development of self-knowledge currTculum 
materials whichcould be used in sthqpls. " I 

Each of the six model projects wa?--&elected because it presei/ted a • 
situation in some way unique from the others.: One originated frola 
Department of Counselor Education in a- CBTE institution; one fronJ the 
Professional Sequence in a Department of EducatTonal Rsycholdgy/ .Another 
was s joint effort between the Dean of a School of Education- S a . 
community agency of the Archdiore&e^ of Boston. Two offeKed-Sttefnalive . 
Son^•°^'^•'^^"^^ "^'^^ more^ieia^jnvolvement antf'a closer facult^- 

thP n;L;^'J'^'?"'^'P'.^"'.°! ^^'^^^ °" ^.Hernative placements, ' 

the other ,on placements with alienated, mostly Chi cano, youth. 

dnffp?^nJ"i^J^ ^h""^'^ °^ ^^^^"""^ supjjdrt, the projects evolved .in 

d fferent ways and concentrated their energies differently However 
all worked toward common objectives in creating, within their ins^Uu- 
tions,. change in the preparation of teachers to reflect and mddel qualS- 

tooL^^fJ^n nf".r"? l^'l^^''^: ^ff^^ts required commitment and 

cooperation of administration in the change process; faculty partici- 
pation in training and upgrading of skil.ls; student involvement in ' 

tiSJV?ocar^^hnnir'^ ^P''^'"'^' ^'^^"^ experi ePces i participa- 
VrZnil J cl and teachers in a cooperative effort with the 

e^s ?o a LLn"^'°"^ ""^'^ i-^PO^tant, the exposure of future teach- 
ers to a humane, caring, personalized environment so that thek in turn 

^S^t ^S^-?^,?^as^^f^oSl.^°^^'^^*^^' envirL^Stt? ' 

tn .h.^I^^^fvL'-""'"''^'''^'''''' '"^ faculty came together annually 

jLr of usT ^MnJn't ^" ^P^^'"9 °f 1977, the final ^ 

ff?na( S hIw^P- ' ^^^\P^°9^a"':s National Action 'Committee sponsored 
a final two-day dissemination conference far the proiects A number of 
deans of colleges of education from around the cou^??y a so wiJinviJed 
The objective was not only to give representatives frim the pfecEs the" 
opportunity to share with peers their philosophies, the processes of 

oroifi f P^^'^l^"'^ successes but a ' 0 

provide a forum.on preserviqe teacher education and enqaqe all oartiri 
pants in task discussion, sharing of problems, and a search f3/?dels 
; The seven papers included in this publication werfp^epared fo? ihe 

Before the papers, are read, however, it should be noted that^ - ' 
USOE AUoho, and'orSg Abuse E5u:aMo"^'oV™.'^So.tI°?„t^t?:n''^ , 



of this program, Jthe Office of Education avoi<ted-ci -straight information" 
approach to alcoliol and drug abuse prevention. This approach assumed 
that if factual information' were provided^on the effects of Certain 
drugs, including social and legal consequences of drug abuse, young 
people would automatically be dissuaded from using drugs. Curricula 
were developed which taught students the chemical composition of various 
drugs and the laws which covered drug arrests^ Drug abuse was handled 
like any other subject in the classroom, and evaluated in terms of 

^student increases in knowledge a-nd ^antidru^ a^ttitudes. 

But despi.te the gain in students' kiidwledge, drug abuse continued 
to increase. Recent research' has conf irn\ed that factual information 
alojie is not effective prevention in many^cases. In some situations, 
purely factual information on the effects of drugs may actually increase 
drug use, by raising the curiosity of some youth. 

The USOE program is a primary prevention program which affempts to 
deal with causes rather than to concentrate on symptoms. The goals oT 
the program are; (a) reinforcing non-use, (b) discouraging experimen- 
tation, and (c) preventing or intervening early in destructive use of 
. all substances. . . ^ ^ - 

Its strategies are drawn from' the basic principles of learningT * 
motivation, growth and development, communication, and 'from existing 
research on a, variety of deviant and destructive behaviors, including 
destructive drug arid alcohol use. Its primary-targets are the adults 

, .who daily influence the growth and development of yoling people and shape 
the institutions or groups in.v/hibh this growth occurs--th6 family, the 
school, and the community. 




LIFE resources/boston COLLEGE 
PRESERVICE MODEL PROJECT * 
y Bostor], Massachusetts 

" Melvin Surette qnd James E. 0' Connelly Jr. 

• r 

'•A COOPERATIVE EFFORT - '^r. 

In 'spring 19,74, Life Resources (a community agency) and the Boston 
Col lipge' School of Education jointly responded to a request from the U.S. - 
Office of Education for proposals "to institute change in teacher trainitig 
•institutions to better prepare teachers to promote positive growth and 
development in young people and to intervene in" dysfunctional behavior 
exemplified by alcohol and drug abuse." The project offered an opportu- 
nity to unite the college with disparate community groups serving -young 
people'. Life Resources, as an oi^ts-ide' agency, also saw this as a chalice 
to enhance the development V the outrfeach program at^Boston College to 
include segments of the community that would demand changes, press for 
an academic and experiential response to new needs in teacher education, 
and create alternative career options for students. 

The opportunity, to demonstrate to. a school of education the reasons 
for considering changes in its curriculum to respond to the growing 
substance use pattern led Life Resources to invite Boston College to 
share in this grant. While the College administration felt their cogni- 
tive training effqrts were good, they admitted their need for assistance 
in developing affective areas of their curriculum while expanding and 
learning from alternat^'ve field experiences. ^ 

-JJSOE granted funding for the preservice project to be developed 
collabd^-atively by the two agencies. Each partner brought specific 
strengths to the project: • • 

Life Re sources . 

In 1971, the Archdiocese -of Boston established the Office of Life 
Resources in an attempt to (espond to the needs of street youths and the 
growing community of substance abusers. . The Director of Life Resources, 
through his memberships on national, state, and city boards in the field 
of drug e^lucation, treatment, and Manpower services, -was keenly awar'e. of 
the repeatedly poor educational history of many youthfuj offenders an?i 
the effect this^had on their lives. In the operation of treatment 
programs, the need for educational rehabilitation was obvious. Questions- 
arose as to the educational needs of youths who were presently in treat- 
ment, as well as ways to bring prevention strategies into the schools so 
thatjthe schools would become places in which to deal with problems, not 
places to run away from. 

Boston College , ' 

One of the oldest Jesuit-founded universities in the United States, 
Boston College has a strong, representation of students from middle-class 
ItV.sh Catholic families. The School of Education, founded in 1952, 
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offers. 1,130 undergraduates' a program which combines a liberal arts 
education with professional teacher preparaUefff There are 60 faculty 
members. Within the Col,lege, this s'chooUttIs the highest minority - 
population-eight percent. Students rrj^ concentrate on Early Childhood, 
Elementary, Special, or- Secondary EdCication. All programs lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts and ftfffill the requirements for teacher 
certification. ^ 

OBJECTIVES 

Lvffi-^ourres and the Boston College School of Education stated 
oWectfves tor the preservice project in terms of /developing affective 
-sinlls and alternative educational strategies to be demonstrated by 
individual participants in a humanistic approach to drug education. 
Seven major objectives will be described here. 

OBJECTIVE 1: ' To develop a new and creative approach to- preservice drug 
education programs . 

When communities' realize the schools are an effective place to deal 
with the problems of substa'nce abuse and' other dysfunctional behavior, 
they will demand mbr6 of teachers in the classroom. The university, Tn 
turn, must recognize its responsibility to address the problem in its 
teacher education programs. Traditional curriculum, -methodology , and 
/leld experience have not responded to these additional needs. Humanis- 
'tic or affective educationa-1 technique^ aijd programs that take- into 
account the personal needs of young peqpl^and provide oljportuni ties for 
personal gi^owth and life-skills development can.be effective prevention 
strategies. It becomes "clear, then, that the university must incorpo-' 
rate these 'concepts into both academic and experiential preservice 
programs in order to upify the entire teacher education effort It was 
from such a theoretical base that life Resources and the Boston College 
bchool of Education developed a preservice, model incorporating humanistic 
or affective educational cbncerns through a mechanism .of alternative 
Tie Id placements and complementary academic programs., 

OBJECTIVE 2: To maximize the effects'of available resources in mee ting 
individual project ob jectives by enhancing coopera tion and 
- ' ■ . coordination between th e participating teacher educatio n 

institutio n, Boston College; an outside agency. Life r'p- ^ 
sources; arid other cooperating field' sites ^\ 

nn.i/ ^r'f^ Of resources were brought together to achieve proWt 
f^.^r\. ? ^-^^^^^ ^"^^^^^ °^ Education, Life Resources, and siveral 
agencies, including preschool programs, traditional schools, alternative 
education settings foKJunior and senior high school students, residen- 
and i^mP^''p''J^rl"^''i? 1 """3 treatment programs. Rev. C. Melvin Surette 
?espec?i ei; hL r"n ^ ^''-J ' Project Director and Assistant Director 
respectively, had contacts with personnel in ma'ny treatment programs and 
community service agencies, as'well as with persons in metropoliJan a?ea 
S^usi-o'J: ""^^■°'^/P^^v^ntion efforts. These contacts fac 1 t d 
inclusion of the agencies in the various options offered undergraduates 



interested in obtehning a clearer understanding of behavior problems and 
th'e roljS of educators- in the prevention process. 

Before the inception of . the- preservice project, a system of core 
learning centers, using six public school systems, provided field place- 
ment opportunities for most of the undergraduate education majors at the 
College. These placements began in the student's sophomore year on a 
one day per week basTs, continued through the junior year, and became' 
15-week practice teaching settings for, the senior year. Some students • 
sought and received placements in private settings, sonie in the Museum 
"School", and others out of state or abrpad in Englanti. In this tradi- 
tiona^l placement-system, the College supervisors for undergraduates were 
usually taken from the pool of graduate students" at the School of Education. 

Deah Lester Przewlocki and Associate Dean Raymond Martin of the 
School of Education welcj)med the cooperation, energy, and innovation t)f 
outside agents in helping to explore new ways to enhance the preservice 
program. In an initial meeting, the Dean suggested that project staff 
invite several Boston College faculty members to participate in this 
program, which was described as': ' ^* - ' 

. . having as a goal the convening of resources--tradi tional , 
alternative; vocational, and rehabilitative--f{)r bringing under- 
graduates into field placement opportunities allowing ^or new 
closeness and sensitivity to kids and adolescent issues .and needs. 
The proposal will have impact upon the way students are prepared to 
be teachers, through new associations and feedback. . . 

At the same meeting, the Dean said, "Let*s recognize that we are 
changing assumptions about teather*education," and caVled for faculty 
participa/its from various disciplines. With that encouragement, faculty 
from Counseling, PsychX)logy, Sociology, Educational f^sychology\ Curricu-- 
lum and Instruction, Tests and Measurem^ents, and the Directors of Field 
Placement, Methods in Education, and 4Jrban Education as well as the. 
Associate Dean became part of the, project. ^ ^ ' ^ 

Several parochial, T5ublic, private, and alternative schools in or 
near Boston were incorporated 'into the project's alternative program 
because they were responsive to the objectives'. Because the nature of 
the alternative placements 'varied from site , to site, we have described 
thosp that were most representative. • 



•Alpha Qnijega in Littleton, Mass.', is a residential * therapeutic 
home for 16 adolescent bolys, 14-19 years of^age, who are experiencing 
difficulties at home and e^. school. All are court adjudicated to the 
home and live there from ninfe months to a year. MostVeceive help 
through individual counseling ^nd/of group and family-group therapy to 
develop a"\ fuller awareness of themselves, to gain the skills necessary 
to improve their self-image, and their ability to cope with reality, and 
to accept responsibility, for behavior toward themselves and society. • 
Jhree full-time educators supervise the education component, a person- 
alized daily remedial educatjpn effort to h^lp residents maintain a ♦ 
scholcistit level ^comparable to that of their outside peers; ' The edu- 
catic^h. component is not a, separate one; learning and. growth experiences 
at the house are integrated, and many boys return to their coimiunities 
in 'metropolitan Boston without losing time from school'. ' , ^ 
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•Gloucester is a chronically depressed commanity of nearly 20,000. - 
Unemployment hovers atJ5i, percent and is particularly heavy among, the 

. "disadvantaged" PortugiJfese and I,talian ftopulace whose native Kng.wag^ is 
not English. In the high school, almost 80 percent of the Students * 
choose not to. "go on to college; and., by their.own estimates, "75 percent 
have used drugs other than ^cohol. Three/sites are located in ^this 
North Shore community. ' .i ' . 

The Gloucester'Community Development Corporation (GCDC) exisfs-to 
promote and actualize the re-.crQ#tion of the community. .Its basic ' ' 
premise is that the elenjents of this re-cfeation--people, cultural 
values, 'materials, ideas, craftsmanship, and energies--are to 5e found 
in the community. . The GCDC is a creative process, and the Bc^'ton College 
students are encouraged-'jio, expected-^^ta jump in, find.their place, and 
contribute. The director of the program believes the va.lue of the 
learning experience is'best found through a hands-on approach, and 
-projects that involved ^dergraduates placed them amid reconstruction 
efforts in a colonial cefnetery, construction of a commum'ty resource 

. center, and development of a community education program. 

Gloucester's Project, Nuva staff supervises the alternative high 

^ school and preschool, programs. The' alternative school provides an 
educational syjtem for young adults, 14-21 ycar^ old, who are looking 
for a style of livina/learning which emphasizifs personal growth, recog- 
nizes individual abilities, encourages self-determination, supports 
creative inquiry, and trains and reinforces basic skills, "the meaYi- 
ingful opportunities for^s^udepts with these special needs are provided 

.through situations, curriculum, tutoring, and guidance which enable the* 
.student to develop valuable skills in journal writing; group and indi- 
vidual exploration in reading, la,i?guage, and communication; vocational 
and career development; and group and independent studies in literature 
mathematics, history," science, physical educatton, human sexualitys and 
health. Personal and academic g-rowth are stressed equally.' 

The. Life Resources and Nuva* staffs proposed that a preschool be 
es.tablishefl as a »part' of the alternative program. Student volunteers 

• demonstrated their ability to build a program by working with community 
agencies, conducting a needs survey,. and researching appropriate licens- 
ing requirements. -In addition, they satisfied their. own field placement 
needs and. gained valuable experience by working-fn a local Head Start 
program. After curriculum develojsrfent and-parent orientation meetings," 
the preschool opened in Gloucester during ihe spring 1977 semester^ with 
a staff of seveiT undergraduates and a supervisor/ teacher. 

• A -u?.^^' '''"^"^^'s de Sales Community School is a member of the Boston 
Archd,iocesan system. Located in the inner city, the school serves and 
IS administered by a predominantly black populatioiw Educational ob- 
J.ecti yes include the encouragement of verbal expression and" feelings; 
defemphasi^ on competition; . involvement of parents; and gtpowth in the 
ability, of staff members to work cooperatively and creatively while 

.encouraging individual thinking and self-reliance' in, all the students. 
These objectives enable the studentto feel confident and to support and 
trust other, students. , , 

u.h.-.^^™^'"''!^'^^ ''^'^"*^''*^' lower 'middle-class, blue-collar community ' 
which supports an active youth program. The Pilot and Full, Circle 

\ 
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Alternative Schools offer integrated educational and counseltng programs 
to junior high and senior high school youths unable to cope in the 
traditional system.' Emphasis ^s on developing the skills necessary ^or 
responsible decision making and personal growth. The Somerville Human 
Development Program offers informal peer counseling and minicourses on 
subjects of interest and concern at the high school. Th§ staff also 
'provides inservice training and con$ul tation to the faculty and to this 
project. ^ • . ' 

These agencies/sites all were new resources -^nd provided Boston 
College administrators and faculty assistance in^ answering their own 
students' needs. Educational, Counseling, psychological, and social 
work staffs at the sites enhanced the cooperative learning^ erivironment. 

OBJECTIVE 3: To provide project participants with broad, general \ 

knowledge about substances, and perceptions as to the ' 
complex causes of abuse . • 

Because the administrators, faculty members, and undergraduates do 
not have pharmaceutical knowledge, the project staff experimented with 
different ways to inform participants about substance use and abuse. 
There were discussions of the principal drugs used and abused by youths 
with whose lives and lifestyles they would come into contact at field 

'Sites. A seminar session was offered each year to deal specifically 
with 'this information, and printed materials were made available. The 
staff identified the range of substances open to abuse without focusing 
on one particular dr-ug. • . - 

While working in. alternative education settings, most undergrad- ' 
uates had to confront substance use that interfered with the lives (5f 
their students* and bropght them into such programs. At* center meetings, 
undergraduates. learned\how residents and^staff together developed and 
enfj^fced self-imposed regulations about substance *use. This proximity 
to-problems helped sttu? undergraduates examine their preconceived notions 
and decisions aljput drugs: their cT^oices, their biases, or their own ^ 
use. Undergraduates came to understand some reasons adolescents choose 

, to use these substances. 

OBJECTIVE 4r To develop in project 'participants the capacity to under- ' 
stand their own values and behaviors as well as to respect 
, the values of otiiers 

Realization of thi^ objective- came not so* much through cognitive 
planning and educational sohemes-tr^ through interactions among the 
participants. As undergmiufites sought to understand and. appreciate 
values, behaviors, and ^t-^it^udes different from their own^largely middle- 
class ^awarenesses, a?id iQ^deal with 1:hese pis merely different rather 
than. threatening, they mdde signiftcant, gains in teaching/learning. 
They began to consider how differences came to be, how these differences 
affected life and learning, and how -their own roles as teachers came 
into play. ^ . . . . 

The undergraduates brought insights gained through their teaching 
roles ±0 their roles as students at Boston College- The realization 
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that they needed to respect their students' values caused them .to seek 
wlithin'the College environment the. s,anie kind oiF respect for their own 
v,alues\ Particularly significant was the assistance they received from 
the Dean and Associate Dean when difficulties arose over the fulfillment 
o|f specific course requirements. Individual needs were recognized and 
opportunities to alter curriculum were made. 

The impact of this recognition came full-circle when the faculty 
and administrators at Boston College began reassessing the Schoel of 
Education curriculum. NGt only were the written communications arid 
person-to-person discussions evidence that some attitude changes tiad 
occurred, but behaviors indicated that a mutual respect Jiad begun to 
emerge. Students more willingly accepted the College as an educational 
entity, and thfe College sought ways to change and expand because of thi/S 
affective, alternative education experment.y^ «^ 

• V. ^ H 

% 

OBJECTIVE 5: To develop in project participants the skills to work with 
young people in the development of a positive self-concept, 
a w6rkable values system, skills for intelligent decision 
. making, skills for open communication, and other skillT 
thought to relate to a reduction of drugabuse , ^ 

The project sought ^to provide the theory and experiences necessary 

for participants to develop an understanding of interpersonal relati(^- 

ships, the group dynamics jn a classroom, teaching/learning roles, and 

affective life skills. It was more than an academic program reviewing 

current social i^>^hological , and political knowledge .in the area of 

innovative, humanistic education, and more too than an isolated set of 

alternative field placements. The two were integrated in'biweekly 

seminars. ' ' , - ^ - 

# 

'Seminars . The seminar sessions--twice monthly, n.ohcredit meetings 
led by the project staff--wera intended to complement field experiences 
with academic input about the essential knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
to be attained. In these sessions faculty, site staff, "and undergrad- 
uates were encouraged to explore a broad range of information and issues. 
Distussions focused on the substance abuse issue— its history, institu- 
tional response.^to the problem, its contemporary cultural/social context, 
and educ^ttional strategies to deal with causal factors--as well as on 
generic educational innovations, such as the, Magic Circle,' Schools ' 
Without Failures, Role Playing, Values Clarification, and Peer Counseling 
The undergraduates were encouraged to relate the discussions to thefir 
personal and on-site growth processes. 

Thp seminars /were not structured to be simply academic experiences^ 
A significant portion df each session was spent in identifying, develop- 
ing, arid practicing ski.]ls and strategi'es related to field experiences. 

Site staff members occasionally cdnducted seminar sessions at Boston 
College to share 1;heir educational experiences and philosophies and to- 
relate these to project goals. 

Activities at Sites . The alternative field placements offered the 
major opportunities for experiential learning. The seminars outlined 
basic ^concepts, stimulated' thoughj;,,.suggested''.str-^itegies,-and motfyated--^ 



actton; then, participants experimented with suggested strategies and 
activities in the field* 'Undergraduates worked closely/ with young 
people in such projects as determining the pollution level in a pond 
behind a residential, group home, plastering ^the walls of a resource 
center, and leading a Black History lesson at an inner-city school- 
Journals and logs reflect that undergraduates became more aware of , 
themselves, their value 'systems, and their history, and were motivated 
and more able to bring that understanding of%seTf and others to ♦the 
learning environment. 

Fear, anger, frustration, and boredom, were issues to be dealt wi^h* 
An evaluation mechanism was devised from these identified areas and the 
personal, affective concerns of undergraduates taken into: account. The 
undergraduates exhibited a high level of .self-direction a?iy* responsibility 
for what were ess^eritially their owft field experiejices- Evaluation ^as 
perceived as a ^supportive, nor\judgmental process which would describe . 
and enhance growth rather than identify ai^d criticize shortcomings; 

The field -placements themselves were intense, realistic, and often 
initially intimidating experiences where "survival" was very much a 
concern. Many undergraduates held stereotypic views of juvenile delin- 
quents, drug addicts, and their inner-city and ghetto environments. Such 
perceptions, readily communicated in the classroom, often interfered 
with learning. To effect a solution to the real or imagined problems of 
survival, a suppoftive ^advi^ory and supervisory system was developed. 

Through^ experience, partpici'pants leaimed to recognize and solve, 
problems, and were constantly reflecting on and making decisions about 
their placements, their participation, and their career choices* Site 
students were simultaneously encoura'ged to deal with the problem situ- 
,ations in their lives and make responsible decisions about choice, 
behavior, and future goals. In one setting, minicourses were estab- 
lished on issues of concern: human sexuality, weight control, alcohol- 
ism^and sexual stereotyping. At another site, undergr^iduates led 
stulfcnts through role playing about truancy, vandalism, and exam taking* 
Through this contact, project participants learned to communicate openly 
and honestly with young people. . - ^ * 

OBJECTIVE 6: To combat anomie by devetoying in project participants 
^an understanding of how grojip pride, associated with 
ethnic or community roots, c\an influence the learniTig 
environment ^ 

The project field sites often reflected strbn^i group and cultural 
identif icatijon. Group pride was an important issue in one largely - ^ 
minprity-populated school where the message to students is j'^^e are good 
within and for ourselves*"^ Cultural and group pride was demon>strated in 
other placements as well— drug programs, residential homes, and alter- 
native school s--where the education program'was built around special , 
needs of site students. Boston College undergraduates came to appreciate 
how a" direct response to special needs.' can combat boredom and alienation. 
Some undergraduates experienced a clearer sense 'of their own identity 
and learned of their ability to influence the educational program at 
Boston College. 

Also, through project sites in Somerville and Gloucester, the r 
undergraduates learned to deal with community-related issues and their 
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feffect on the learniVig environment.'. Of one of the sites, located in a 
physically debilitated building, an undergraduate remarked: "Why would 
anyone want to send their kid into a building that looks like that? 
'What does it say to a child? the youngster has Been a problem i^ the 
system, but* to put him in' a place like this. ..." When students 
contrasted this site with their own educationaj, social, &nu family 
backgrounds, they understood the influence of the physical environment 
on l-eerrfing. One student is now working with a group of parents and 
teachers to bring abgut community response and physical change in her 
site. 

OBJECTIVE 7: To provide participants with the opportunity to explore 

alternative education concepts and to work with others 5> 
to/practice and develop life Skills that challenge 
. dysfunctional behavior ' 

»♦ 

Several factors seemed particularly important in creating an envi- 
ronment— spe^ifically^a teaching/learning environment--which encouraged 
alternatives to substance abuse and other destructive behaviors. Five 
of these were considered: 

1. Challenge . Because the focus of the -project was on affective 
-growth of participants and site students, little has been said 
about the standards of academic accomplishment. This omission 
should not be taRen to mean th.a,t cognitive achievement should 
be minimized; indeed, high academic expectatiqns and a high 

. degree of challenge have' had a posftive effect on students.-. 
An important part of this challenge, whether the task be 
shingling a roof, solving a math problem, or presenting arf 
role-play situation, is its relevance to the student's world. 
For example, when site students in Gloucester restored a 
colonial burial ground they learned a great deal about their ° 
community and their own ancestry. They helped draft legis- 
lation which affected their efforts in Gloucester and solved 
math problems necessary to construct a building. ' 

2. Freedom. Personal and professional growth needs an environment 
where freedom of choice exists. A student nefeds an"&pportu-~ 
mty to make meaningful choices in order to irOw.~~hn the * 
inner-city elementary school, the student oft^^cher raised 
value issues through discussions of pride, coo[feration; or 
unity. When the people sharing the classroom environment had 

a chance to affect their own development, they learned to 
trust and respect each other's decisions.- 

J. Respect. The worth ij^ dignity of students were vital. An 

^essential element of/ alternative education was given recognition 
in the individual student's right to responsible decision 
^ making, whether in a classroom or in a residential group home. 
Stereotypes of "juvenile delinquents" were broken down when 
undergraduates recognized, "I would have dismissed these guys- 
as bad, stupid . . ^ just plain trouble. Now Tknow they are 
, not. . . . Sometimes they teach me." / > • 

•.12 . ^ 
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4. 1 Control , Theoreticians suggest that children who grow 

• up in a permissive environment tend to develop less self- 
esteem than ^those reared in a firmer, more demanding atmos- 
phere. Often, a direct association between alternative and 
permissive is assumed; but many alternative programs express 
caring through commitment to discipline, order, and growth/ 
Structured and demanding programs clearly define responsibil- 
ity and encourage growth. 

5. Success . Perhaps the single most important step that teachers, 
can take is t6 provide an educational atmosphere of success 
rather than failure. Youngsters need to feel good about what 
they are able, to do, not bad about what they cannot do. WhiJe 
sttidehts learnvto accept their mistakes and not be embarrassed^, 
they..grow through their accomplishments. 



^ PROJECT IMPACT ' ' ^ 

By bringing together multiple resources, this project demonstrated 
to Bostbn^College alternative education opportunities and ways of incor- 
porating humanistic ediication objectives into preservice education. The 
outcomes of Jthe^groject.Q^ early indicated the feasibility of initiating 
a'track in. alternative education opportunities in the School of Education 
The prese^vice project ►has had an impact on the currloulum of the School 
of Education, which was in the process of^reviewing its objectives as a 
part of a Dean's Project. Some dfr the faculty members working with the 
preservice project became involved in the Dean's Proj^ect, leading commiit- 
tees or contributing input based on their actual experiences in the 
field with students in the preservice project. The Dean^^ind the Associ- 
ate Dean noted the influence of the preservice project's affective 
programming on the Dean's Project. 

. As a result of this preservice project* a four-year program in 
alternative education will be offered. Thus a Boston College student 
who does not want to be in a traditional classroom will be provided with 
strong. undergraduate models and experiences in alternatives. At the 
same tiWe, the preparation of all students will be enhanced. The intro- 
duction during the 1977 academic year of *a new course for all freshmen; 
"Interpersonal Communication in the Classroom," under the direction of a 
faculty participant in the preservice project, will be followed by a ' 
sophomore and junior sequence., - ^ 

Through involvement with the project, the participants and Boston 
College benefited from the wide range of cultural settings and' the 
variety of life styles interacting together. Some participants learned 
about different community organizations ^d their efforts toward better 
educatiori and aTternative education for their young people. 

The projecialso offered participants some exposure to different ^ 
educational techniques- and skills. The challenge was to use these 
skills in settings different from those already established at Boston 
College, and„tt) use new methods: to enhance their own growth process and 
education. Undergraduates particularly benefited through development of 
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apply to their roles as teachers and students. ; 

Boston College has seen the resources an outside agency such as 
Life Resources can provide. In education, alternative i><ogrdms have 
helped to bring about change within the undergraduate ^rriculum, and 
the outside agencies have "proven that they can and should have a han4 in 
the formulation and implementation of that change. More undergraduates 
will be placed in alternative settings in the future as a result of this 
experience in preservice alternative field placement. Though the out- 
side agency probably should not be the motivating and administrative 
facet of a project so integral to a university .program^ it is clear that 
the university should look to these agencies ^f or ideas that Will result 
in. attention to new educational needs. 

Though the solutions to problems of communication, support, and 
credibility take time, they can be found if and when a teacher prepara- ' 
tion institution Assumes ownership of all facets of the. alternative- 
field placement program. Inflexible requirements and evaluation mecha- 
nisms can then be altered and made more responsive to individual needs. 
As institutions cease to feel threatened by innovations in. field placements 
and accept their challenge, alternative mechanisms can evolve. 
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HUMANIZING tNVIRONMENT AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Mankato State University 

Ruth lioN^al^ Harold Burch^ 

^ • In 1973, the USOE National Action Copiittee for Drug Education 
invited colleges and universities to send'five-jnember teams to a training 
conference in St. Louis, Missouri. * Purposes of the conference were: 
(a) to .clarify how teacher education programTcan" enhance the competency 
of teachers to respond to st^udents, and (b) to lend developmental assis- 
tance to su.ch programs to help them improve teacher competency in re- 
sponding to drug problisms in schools and communities. ' , 

The team from Mankato (Minn^esota) State University was composed of 
two students, two edu^cation faculty members, and one education admin- , 
istration representative. George J. Lock Land, author of Grow or Die , - 
conducted workshops decis1onTmak1ng„,skills^ at the St. Louis conference 
and was later invited to .Mankato State University to conduct workstiops 
in creative decision making for all administrators, department chairpersons, 
and other key pensonnej at the University! 

In July 1974 the School of' Education at Mankato State University 
.undertook a challenge to develop and- implement a model for preservice 
preparation, in drug abuse prevention, in response to the U.S. Office of . 
Education goal: "To institute changes^ teacher training institutions 
which will prepare teachers better to promofe positive growth and devel- 
opment in young people and to intervene in self and socially destructive 
behavior (exemplified by substance abuse) in young people." 



The School of Education, recognizing that -teachers do influence the ^ 
growth and developufent of^students in their classrooms, proposed to 
develop creative approache^o substance abuse prevention and to inte- 
grate them into the professTOnal sequence' of teacher education. The 
School piroposed going beyond the limited forms of learning which imparl 
cognitive data to individuals in order to find ways of maximizing oppor- 
tunities for acquisition of effective intellectual emotional, conative, 
and social development skills. 

SOCIETAL NEEDS ^ ' 

There is a marked incongruence between American public education 
and the American society, the society is character! zed \ by technological 
development, mass communication, diverse cultures, .ecological problems, 
knowledge explosion, and a democracy where individuals are assumed to 
have freedom of choice in. making decisions. fioweVer, despite efforts at 
educational reforms, students--regardless of individual needs and diverse 
gdals^-itill must conform to a basic education program anq are excluded 
fro!fc;idecisions about what they are and how they learn. ^ 

^Ttudents have become disillusioned with education,- as\is evidenced 
by the high rate of dropouts (40 percent nationally), absenteeism (40-60 
percent daily in urban areas), vandalism, and school violence. The 



1 George T. Land. Grow or Die: The Unifying Principle of Transformation . 
New York: Random House, 1973. \ ^ 
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National Education Association, in a Task Force Report on \Jtrhai(\ Education, 
said that in 1972 vandalism costs equaled the totaj amount spent on 
textbooks in every school in, the coLintry--or ehofjgh money to hire 50,000 
more teachers.. Physical assaults on teachers anb students have fncreasecj 
also. A significant number of these incidents are the result of the 
disillusionment of school age yguths reacting tci*a system they believe 
has failed. 2 , / • 

. There has be^n an ijicrease in suicides, the most extreme f orm ^fv 
alienation, as well as alcohol and drug abuse ^ong youth% who seek \^ 
escape from their environment. All of '^h«*--conditions are symptomatic "^'^ 
of two major underlying problems: loneliness afid a]jenatiOn. Schools \ 
are not the only reason for these problems, but; schools are a large part 
of the child's wqrld. Douglas Heath found that an increasing^number of 
students reject the traditional authority in schools and refuse to ^ . 
accept requirements, grades, and competitiveness; they find>1tttle 
rel evance- between wh^t is being, taught and the problems thay.face. in ! 
everyday life. Students become apathetil, bored, and unconlhitted'.3 

The primary focus of the educational -system has been the cognitive 
development of students. Students' emotional needs have largely *been 
ignored. When an individual's needs are not fnet, destructive behavior 
*(ihcluding drug use and abuse)- may seem to be{ the solution for frus- 
tration, loneliness, and alienation. Heath s'aid, "Apathy, lonelihess, 
and meaninglessness challenge us to develop more integratively and so 
more humanly. "4 ^ • ! , r \ 



EDUCATION'S RESPONSIBILITIES 



\ 



In accepting the challenge to develop a model for the preparation 
of education personnel in drug abuse preventions we*^sked, "What is our 
job as educators?" We. del ineated three major responsibilities of teacher 
education institutions: ^ |^ 



1. 



bute to the child's affec- 



To prepare teachers who can contri 

.tive, cognitive, and conative development; help the learner 
develop personal living skills; arPd help the learner acquire 
creatjve^decision-making skills td cdpe with an .increasingly 



comple)^ world 



2. To prepare teachers who. can provide methods and develop tech- 
niques to make' learning more releUnt sa that students se^e 
life as meaningful 



3: To prepare teachers who can demonis trate that they care about 
young people as individuals.' 

We believe the ultimate aim of education is to enable individuals 
and groups to develop their potential fullj^. A teacher who has skills 
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2 From the^NEA Task Force Report released by Senator Birch Bayh (Indiana) 
■ on February 25, 1977. . ■ ' 

3 Douglas H. Heath. "Student Alienation and School.'-' * School Review 78 
(4): 515-28; August 1970. * ^ 

4 Heath, p. 528. 
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in creative decision making, enhancing self-dQjjcept, and valuing the 
responsibility of^beiipg a change agent can hel^students cope with their 
feelings and needs when boredom, loneliness, fam\!y, and peer pressure 
tempt them to experiment with drugs afld to )De disiHiptive, Teacher 
education programs based on this .assumption, will -eitcourage maximum selfv 
direction and responsibility, so that students will\e more able to 
respond to problems and situations in a complex, chart^jng society. 

George Land, in Grow or Die , developed the theorj^ that individuals^ 
have a basic drive to grow.. Individuals seek intorfnal^pn and the_n 
ingest what they can use. this process is an^act of growth to which the 
environment reacts; the individual modifies Subsequent pehavior based /on 
feedback from the environment. If activities f<Mr/'growt| are' taking 
place in an antagonistic, suppressed environment, Vthe nefed^to grow ii 
mo<j^fied and other patterns for continuing growth are established^ 
There is therefore a need to prepare teachers who can aflect the envi- 
ronment so that students are helped to understand and re4>ect others and 
.prepared to live in society. "There is'a need* for rteachels who car/ ^ 
provide freedom for exploratory play. with the environment ^ranting; 
responsibility to the growing child; providing a belief irSdignity, 
respect, 'and self-affirmation by being willing not only toleducat^e but 
to learn from and mutualize with our children 'and allow expression of ' 
"their growth through affecting their efiv1rQnmants."5 i '1 ' 

In such an environment teachers have the attitudes-, krlpwledgev and^ 
skills to create a classroom where learning, expl*lSrtion, apd mo/tivation 
are encouraged. Eight process goals for teachers became the baslis for 
the MSU model for drug abuse prevention: , r * ( 



A more positive and reali.stic self-concept which'QontH'butes 
to^ecoming a more fully functioning .individual in an i^icreasingly 
ssful environment ' . ^ ' 



T\st and a willingness to earn the trust, of., other ; 

A functional valued system which i^s clear' to onesell 
recognizes the similarities and differences in^the 
others ; ; * • 



and which 
values of 



Developk^ent/and use of more imaginat^^ve and^ systematic skills 
for deciston making and personal and^ group problem Solving 



1. 
2. 

. 3. 
4. 

A growing commitment to, and improved skills for, .eiffective 
interpersonal communication ^ • \ 

6. A recognition of the inevitability of change and skills for 
being an active par,ticipant in constructive change' 

7^^ .Responsibility for the, consequences t)f one's own behavior * 

An environment where l^arning is internalized and becomes 
operational . . . I 



5 Land, p, 261 
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The ^ffort to develop a model with this underlying philosophy 
became known as Project HEED (Humanizing Elivironment and Educational 
bevelopmenk). J • ' ^ ^ 



' THE INSTITUTIONAL SETTI'NG 

The School of Education at Mankato State University is responsible 
for provision of all professional education courses, including student 
teaching and field expertence, and for supervision of prospective teachers 
and recommendations for certif icatiorK Project HEED is housed in the 
Dean's office of the School of Education so the effort will affect the' 
entire teacher education program. 

During the past year, a committee made up of faculty members and 
the Dean reviewed and revised the goals of the School of Education. The 
revised goa^parallel Project HEED's open, flexible, and personalized 
approach to teacher education. The schooT is committed to: (a) pro^'diiig 
,a climate which honors diversity so" that studepts can^tecome acqua4nted >~ 
with both traditional and ^innovative: phi losophies of education, and (b) 
actively demonstrating the humanizing educational process. 



i^SSESSMEWT OF STUDENT NEEDS ^ • 

In order to develop a model, it was necessary to assess student^ 
perceptions of their needs. The assessment was carried out by three 
methods: (a) a needs assessment instrument, (b) a decision-making 
tnsytrument, and (c) the use of the Personal Orientation Inventory, / 

Needs Assessment Inventory - 

We 'assumed that students who have completed'a teacher preparation 
program are qualified to evaluate the effectiveness. Qf their educational 
experiences- An assessment inventory was developed to assess prospective 
teachers* perceptions about whether thetr teacher education experiences 
had4 helped them to develop and practice^Skills in the areas (^communi- ^ 
cation, self-concept, trust, responsibility, decision [naking, -values, 
and change, , ^ ^ - 

Results of this survey show^d^ that^students believed they had not' 
been given maximum opportunities to develop and practice skills in these, 
goal ar&as- In all goal areas the mean score ranged from 6,94 to 6,28 
on a 10-pbint scale: values, 6,94; interpersonal communication, 6,90r 
self-concept, 6.73;- responsibility, 6,71; trust, 6,66; change, 6,43; 
decision making, 6-28. 

Decision-Making In strument . - ^ 
\ , \> 

Another approach used in assessing needs of students was a decision- 
making instrument, developed: (a) to determine to what degree students 
had skills in decision making, and (b) to determine what studeiits perceived 
to be problems 'in education. The instrument was administered to 244 
junior and senior students enrolled in the "teacher education program in. 
MSU's School of Education, >^ . I ^ . 



The instrument was not effective! in determining the degree to which * . 
students distinguish betweeiw.1 ternativfis to a problem (divergent thinking) 
and solutions to a problem (convergent" /thinking) , The instrument did 
prove effective, however, in identify-mg student perceptions of problems 
in education. In almost all cases, i| was evident that students interpreted 
"problems i-n education" to mean probips relating to the teaching/learning • 
situations they had experienced in. tip four years^they had been in 
college, * • 

The five problem areas identif^i/id by^students, and percentages of 
students id€nfe^*fyifig--eeeh problem ,^ye^ (a) lack of flexibility in 
programs and courses--86 percent;' |(d') faculty attitudes towaVd students 
and peers (non^caring)--72 percent;|(c)'quality and methods of instruction-- 
67 percent; (d) relevancy of coursefs--48 percent; (e) methods used in 
evaluation--47 percent. | * ^ 

Personal Orientation Inventorw . • ^ . 

The Personal OrT^ntatton Invj^ntory js a research instrument i^hich 
has been standardized with a hig^ degree of reliability and validity. 
'The POI consists of comparative lalue-judgment items which reflect 
values and behaviors important ip the development of self-actualizing 
individuals who utilize talents land capabilities and are relatively free 
of inhibitions and emotional tuffnoiL 

The inventory uses two major scales and ten subscales^^he major . 
scates are interpreted in terms of a time ratio and a support ratio; the 
subscales assess value and behavior judgments which are important in* 
self-actualizing development: valuing, feeling, self-percept^n, synergistic 
awareness, and interpersorfal sensitivity. All items relate to the 
theoretical formulatio*ns and research in Humanistic Psychology. This 
humanistic orientation foguses on, environmental development as well as 
self-development. A humanistic learning environment is one in which 
people can conwunicate with each other about ideas, personal problems, 
interests, and emotions, and can listen to each other with empathy, 
understanding, and respect. Research has shown that in such an envi- 
ronment, both cognitive and affective' learnings are greater. ' , 

Early findings from Project HEED pointed to the^ needl^t^, assess the 
environment in which behaviors occur rather than focus s^ely on individual 
behavior. Arthur Cpsta expressed it well: "Since/human behavior .Js 
idiQsynscratIc, .perhaps it is the interaction of the human with the 
^situation rather tifian either the human or the situation. "6 

The needs as indicated, by students correlate witif items which ar,e 
•important in human interaction, such as^freedom and structure, life 
structure, and verbal interaction. These items, in turn, are measured 
by. the Personal Orientation Inventory. The instrument was administered 
to 34 class sections (N=525) . Xhe class sections ranged from college • 
freshmen through students at various levels in the teacher education 
program to graduate students and.4)ublic school administrators with five 
years of teaching experience. 

6 Arthur L. Costa. "Affective Education: The State of the Art." 
Educational Leadership 34 (4): 261; January 1977. 



The intent of this broa^ survey was .to determine whether there was • 
any difference in the goal areas as persons progressed through additional 
pha.ses.of the School of Education's degree programs. It was found that 
lit'tle change towa»\d more self-actualization occurred fi^om freshmen 
through graduate school. This finding reinforced a need for 'working 
toward the goals of Project HEEO, -since the lack of "movement toward 
self-actualization is related to the problems of education as perceived 
in the student surveys. 



In summary, the findings from these three attempts, to assess student 
Rerceptions -and attitud€s indicated a need in teachgr education for more 

•^opportunities to promote primitive growth and development in prospective 
teachers, who would then be more able to intervene in and .prevent their 

'Students' self and socially destructive behavior 

DEVELOPMENT -OF THE MODEL . 

The development. of a model was intended to encompass the entire 
teacher education program. It was considered important to involve the 
facu ty ^n the development of a theoretical framework instead of dictating 
an already developed model to be. implemented as an e)fperimental. program: 

Design Team ■ . ' 

A seven-member Design Team was selected at the beginning of the- 
- project to ensure input- from faculty and students. Representatives on 
the team were faculty members and- students from the departments .of 
^^^.^"Jl^hnnf ^"st-^"?tion Special.Education, Health, and the Wilson 
•Campus School, as well as the Project Director and Assistant Project ^ 
Director. The Design Team met extensively to develop specific model 
program goals and objectives. They solicited input from students, 
fnr^Ln' ^[l^^^'^veys to develop knowledge, skill, and attitude objectives- 
tor each ui the eight goals. , ■ 

u.hi.h'"^^^'"'i^^ -"^^^ '"^^^ refinements in the goals and objectives, 
which were then incorporated into a handbook along with the philosophy 
dpJn5pS^?r"'' °( ^'^^P^^J^^t. The major portion- of the handbook was ■ 
devoted to examples of experiences through which the goals could be 
implemented and integrated into any subject matter area. The handbook 
has been used extensively to promote creativity in both preservice and 
inservice education A slide-tape^resentatioi, which was developed ' 
during the second and third years of the project has been used with manv 
aJd'ns lses':°"'' '° tS'?nSroduce ?he\anKk 



its uses 
Faculty Involvement 



.nH .nn?^-K .-^^ relied almost entirely on the voluntary -cooperation 
mode^ EaH'r?n"%2! l^^l^^J^^^ ^^^^^^y members in development of th^ 
;.H«^c • P'^oJ^^^' meetings were held with faculty members 
d?lI^?iL' °^P"°9:^"'s ^" the School of Education to gain support, 
disseminate information, and secure faculty input. Many of their . de; 




were utilized to make the general concepts operational- Meetings with 
individual programs or departmeats and witK the administrative council, 
made up of all program leaders" within the Sthoo] of /Education, continued 
throughout the project. • " . ^ - 

As refunding proposals and other materials were being written, - 
ideas and feedback from students and faculty were obtained. Faculty 
members were also involved in the development of assessment instruments 
for the Extended Professional Educational Experience to be described 
later. These facul ty members were able^to field test the instrumipnts 
through their graduate classes. 



Inservicfi Workshops 



Inservice workshops were provided for University faculty and 
public school' faculty. Thirty School of Education faculty ^members and 
public school teachers participated in a two-week workshop which helped 
establish the project's direction and gave participation to a larger 
design team in integrating the evolving model into existing curricula in 
all subject mafter-apeas. A proge^ss of experience, feedback, and evalu-J 
at ion provided a framework for participants to increase their own skill: 
and ihtorpprate the eight process goals into their subject matter areas, 

FacifTty interest and. requests led to -the Kcl^eiJu ling of continued i' 
sessions for developing learning experiences and trying out previously! . 
developed activities within the group. These staff development workshops 
became a principal connecting link between cooperating faculty and thej 
project during the next two years, and the sessions provided a suppon 
base where pr'oject ideas could be practicefl and shared and new learnii 
experiences created. One of the major outcomes of these sessions hasjl 
been an increasing emphasis on the personal growth of participants. 

Workshops for public scha.ol teachers dealt wit1i the integratii 
HEED goals into existing curricula, balancing cognitive and affectir 
learning,^ self-growth, and development of learning strategies. Thei 
focus was on. individualizing and personalizing the learnirig enviror 
and developing sensitivity, empathy, and ways to provide for effect 
interaction in the classroom^. Plans are being made for continuati/Dn of 
workshops for public school teachers and administrators, to help jthem 
understand the underlying philosophy of substance^ abuse preventig^n. 

Preservica Teacher Education . ^ ^ 

Typically, students are admitted to the teacher educationf program 
in their junior year. In the School of Education, students 'in the 
regular teacher education program have had two options: (a) profes- 
sioYial- education courses (educational psychology, gener^al method^., 
student teaching) which are offered in sequence, and (b) a one-quarter 
block program where the professional education courses are integrated 
and students have an opportunity* for some participatory experience in 
public schools. After the completion of the block experience, students 
then enro-11 for the one-quarter student teaching experience. 

The first attempt to ijnplement project goals in the teacher education 
program was through the faculty of the professional education courses. 
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who had attended the two-week staff development workshops and the contin- 
uing weekly meetings. They were not given specific instruction on how 
to incorporate the goals into the areas being taught, but were /asked to 
use thei;>^n creativity and unique styles of teaching. Stre^ was 
placed on modeling the goals in the classroom as well as -helping students 
gain skills in the, goal areas to foster their own self-grovyth. ' 

Individual growth, a 'complex and ongoing process of personal discovery 
is difficult to measure because of the' many internal and external forces 

. at work. To. attempt to find* out if consciously focusing on the goals 
while teaching the subject matter made a difference in classroom behavior, 
the Personal Orientation Inventory was administered. This wa^ not an 
attempt to evaluate faculty but, in a limited fashiorj, to evaluate the 
growth of students. It was assumed that growth in the eight '^oal areas 
would indicate movement toward more self-actualization, and would be 
measurable by the scales in the Personal Orientation Inventory. 

The POI was administered„to 276 students in 13 class sections of 
the teacher education program,. A pretest was given at the beginning of 
the quarter and a posttest at the end of the quarter. For comparison, - 
students were divided into two groups: Group I consisted of students ' 

• enrolled in sections taught by faculty who had participated in the- 
workshops, while Group II included students taught by faculty Avho had 
not participated. Students in Group I clearly showed more growth in the 
areas tested by the POI than students in Group II. 

Extended Professional Educational Experience ' 

At the beginning of the secon,d year of funding, the Extended 
Professional Educational Experience (EPEE) was initiated as a vehicle 
for implementing project goals. The experience, a new preservice alter- " 
native for secondary education majors, is carried out cooperatively with 
the CurnculOfli and Instruction and -Educational Foundations programs. 
This alternative enables education students to work throughout a two-" 
quarter period, shifting into and out of on-campus experiences and the 
student teaching experience. After two years of piloting,^ the School 
of Education has accepted this aVEernative as a viable option for stu- 
dents. Thus the -Extended Professional Educational Experience is • 
described here according to how the^option is currently being implemented. 

The EPEE prbgram seeks to change t?he process whereby the final 
student teaching experience is separated from professional education 
taken earlier. Instead of using student teaching as a place to' test all- 
that.has- been learned, the EPEE program assumes that the real classroom 
IS a place where -a student teacher, can personally discover the knowledge', 
SKI Us, and attitudes needed to become a teacher able to create a safe 
environment which facilitates learning. This type of stud€nt teaching 
experience provides a more continuous. and meaningful integration of 
theory and practice. " 

Because student? take part in on-ca^mpus seminars, they are pla^d " 
.mH ! ^5 University. It is important that base schools 

understand the goals of the. program, and that cooperating teachers in 

^JmhEh? ""u ^''^^^'"9 ^° w^'t^ the University .staff and 

student teachers to help the student te46hers discover their strengths 
and weaknesses in a safe, nqnthreatening, situation. The cooperating " 



teacher^ and student teacher are considered full partners in the teaching- 
learning process. Whenever possible, a team of student teachefs is 
placed in a -school to^ provide a pkjycho logical support system. ^ 

' Field Experience ^ ^ * ' ^ 

i ^^^^ / * . ' ^ 

The field experience or student teaching begins with ^half-day 
experiences for two weeks and then moves to three and four days a week 
for the first quarter. During the second quarter, students are in the 
[ field full-time except for an occasional day-long seminar on campus. 
They are expected to assume complete responsibility for -planning and 
teaching classes in the second quarter expe^rience. 

Students bfecome intensively involved in the entire school setting 
during the two quarters. They observe classes of different age levels 
and take part in extracurricular activities; they also attend Curriculum 
Days which the public schools schedule for their own staff members. A 
student teacher can participate in team teaching with another student 
teacher if this is worked out with the cooperating teachers. 

Throughout the experience, student teachers experiment with alter- 
native ways to incorporate the project goals into t^be subject matter 
areas in which they ar6 teaching. Some of the methods used may be 
successful and others may not, but^this is a time for flexibility in 
exploring different teaching/learning strategies and developing skills, 
to wtJfk with people. The project. handbook developed by^the Design Team 
is one resource used by student teachers in integrating the goals and 
developing a working balance of cognitive, affective, and action learn- 
ings in all the subject matter areas. 

Seminars 

The semi^n'ar is a place for students to wor;k toward self-growth, to 
process experiences they have had while they are in the base schools, 
and to make connections between theory and practice. During the first 
quarter of the expediences on-campus seminars are scheduled for half 
days and full days when students , are not in the 'base schools. During 
thejfesecond quarter of the experience, a weekly semi nar^^^-is-^hedu led. 

Through the seminar, Student teachers can, learn fnom each other. 
Staff at .the University beco(ne facilitators . in: (a) 'helping students 
explore ways of dealing with problems that have been encountered, (b) 
discovering different ways of teaching, and/(c) encouraging student 
teachers to be responsible for their own learning. The seminar provides 
positive reinforcement and a psychological support system for student 
teachers, who feel free to "try out" teaching strategies and to explore 
anal examine responses from the group. 

The Extended Professional Educational Experience is not a series of 
courses, but an integration of the professional education courses and 
student teaching. Educational Foundations and Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion staff members act as resource persons while students learn concepts 
of human growth and learning, and how to choose appropriate materials 
for different levels of learning. Students feel that ^closer and clearer 
connections are made between learnings and the experiences -they are 
having in the real classroom situation. ^ ^ 
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• ^^Xn important aspect of the seminar is the close trusting relation- 
ship that develops between faculty members and student teachers. The 
. informal and relaxed setting provides a security that the student teach- 
ers seem to ne^d while they are still searching for their own style of 
teaching. This relationship encourages more risk taking and helps to 
facilitate personal ^rojvth. In me seminarsT" the staff and prospective 
teachers are workiTig together", testing and improving ways of fostering 
positive growth in children. ' • 

' . - . ... 

» 

-EVALUATION OF THE STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Several methods are used to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
student teacher experience during the two quarters. Processes as well 
as outcomes are assessed. Evaluation is shared with the student teacher 
and is used to reinforce strengths and help the student change ineffec- 
tive ways of teaching. 

Evaluation is used to provide information to foster /the growth of 
student teachers, to examine the strengths and weaknesses of teaching 
effectiveness, and to certify teachers after graduation from college. 
Different methods of evaluation are: an assessment form completed .by 
the student teachers, cooperating teacher,' and staff of the EPEE pro- 
gram; a log kept by the student teacher; staff observations of the 
student teacher in. a teaching situation; conferences with the student 
teacher and cooperating teacher; individual conferences with the student 
teacher and project staff; feedback in seminars; feedback from students 
of .the student teacher; and the Personal Orientation Inventory. The 
synthesizing of this information strengthens the evaluation. 

Assessment Form " » 

The instrument which was developed -to provide assessment and feed 
back covers the eight goal areas of the project, and two additional ^ 
areas which relate tq methods of teaching and th& attitude of^the stu- 
dent teacher. Under each stated goal are listed behaviors and attitudes 
which indicate whether the student teacher is working toward the stated 
goals. Student t'eachers-are asked to use this instrument as a working 
document and to cite examples of how these ^behaviors and attitudes are 
visible when they are teaching. The cooperating teacherwking with 
the student teacher also completes the form, as do- the EPEE staff, after 
.observing the student teacher. This three-way feedback provides posi- ' 
tive reinforcement and highlights areas in which the student 'teacher 
needs to improve. v ■• 

V 

student Logs 

From the beginning of the two-quarter experience, student teachers 
are asked to keep a log of experiences, personal growth, feelings, 
changes in values, and whatever else they may think important to in- 
clude. The program -staff periodically read the logs and record on the 
assessment form evidence of the student teachers' perception of behav- 
iors and attitudes in the classroom. ~ ^ 

• . ' . > 
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Observation of the Student Teacher 



The^ staff working with the student teacher in the seminars also 
work with the student in the field experience. The close relationship 
that is built lessens the threat to the student teacher from staff • 
observations in. the cooperating schools. Observations are weekly and 
sometimes biweekly, and a staff member will often be asked^to visit the 
class ta help deteriliine how well a new method or technique ^is working. 
These observations provide information on the student teacher's class- 
room behavior, as well as a check on information gleaned from self- 
reporting techniques, Aft^er the observations, the staff member and the' 
student teacher evaluate what has happened. Thus the student/teacher 
receives immediate feedback. 

The observations^ are not a .preoccupation with methods, materials, 
and techniques used to structure experiences for cognitive development. 
Cognitive development is important, but affective development becomes 
equally important in the development of the total person. Observations 
are based on how the student teacher provides for pupil-initiated ^ 
activity, spontaneity, and self-exploration, and how wfell the student 
teacher understands affective development, as demonstrated by modeling 
empathic, understanding behaviors and allowing pupils to be participants 
in their own learning. This kind of evaluation does not fit easily into 
a standard research design. * 

Conferences witlj the Student Teacher, 
Cooperating Teacher, and Staff 

» 

These conferences encourage feedback betweei^ the student teacher, 
the staff, and the cooperating teacher in the base school. Because all 
three components are working -toward the same goals, the student teacher 
becomes a peer of the* staff and cooperating teacher as facil itators'of, 
learning. • , 

Conferences are held whenever anyone feels they are needed, and 
always when st^ff members are visiting the base school. An Individual , 
conference is scheduled with each student teacher at the end of the two- 
quarter experience, and the staff, student teacher, and cooperating 
teachers complete the evaluation of tlie student teacher's experience. 
This evaluation, which is ijicluded in the student's placement folder 
after graduation, describes competencies, behaviors, and attitudes of 
»the student teacher in working toward the goal areas of the program. ' 

- Feedback from Pupils of the Student Teacher 

The program staff and one representative each from Curriculum and 
Instructi'on and Educational Psychology developed an instrument to assess 
the -perceptions of the pupils. in the student teacher classroom. The 
instrument is composed of statements taken from the specific objectives 
relating to each goal'. Examples are: "My student teaclher likes-me," 
"My student teacher lets me <try different methods in finding an answer," 
"My student teacher does not let-me find out about things I am interested 
in." The pupils respond to the stateftients by checking "I agree," 
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."Sometimes it is like this," o!r "I disagree." Responses are weighted 
and tabulated, and a profile is drawn. ' 

The student teacher and cooperating teacher administer the instru- 
ment at the end of each of the two quarters. Feedback provides the 
staff with information for.seminV topics and gives student teachers an 
indication of how the pupils perdeive their modeling behavior and atti- 
tujdes. • 

Person>i Orientation Inventorjii 

The POI is a^^nistered to eacl\ student at the beginning of the 
-two-quarter experiende. After scoriAg and tabulation, the profile is 
shared with the student >e^cher. Through processing data about emotions, 
reelings, self-perception, a^d valuing, the student teacher recognizes 
that the causes of behavior lie in the individual's perceptions and • 
beliefs about self and the world. . 

> At the end of the two-quarter experience, the POI is administered a 
second time. Comparison of the pre- and posttests is made to determine 
what growth took place during the two quarters, and'results are shared 
with the student teacher. Consideration of the individual as cSpable of 
growing and changing behaviors and attitudes "is in keeping with' the 
e>ght process goals. Since persons have different experiences at varying 
times and under constantly changing conditions, judgments and inferences 
about interactions should be made only after many attempts to learn 
about individuals and to help them learn about themselves. 

Accumulated data resulting from administration of the POI to HEED 
SnS^^^ indicate significantly more* growth in all scales at the 

end of the two-quarter experience than is shown by students who have 
gone through the traditional one-quarter student teaching experience, 
mis difference was evident in the first year the experience was piloted- 
and project students exhibited even greater growth dSr?ngJhe second ' 
year because of improve^! staff planning, cooperation, rapport between 
H??h;nw!!? P^'^J^c^Pfts, and intensive efforts aimed at integration of 
HEED^goals into all areas of participant activity 

dPtpiJnl^^^Jh'''^ project, the effort was intensified to 

tllZnl t "^t^^^^ combining the professional education couhes and 
,S J i^^''^'"^ ^^^^^^^ "^^'"^^ °^ growth that take place in students 
and whether consciously focusing on thl eight process goals iJ the 
teaching process makes a difference in their growth. The Personal 

who we?e enrJflPH ?n^r%"'/^/.° n"^]''^ ^^^-^ 9^°"PS^ students 
wno were enrolled in the Extended Professional Educational Experience 

tt Zllr^° professional educatidh courses in queSce duHng 

nSnt^J"^ [-'"^ students. enrolled in a one-quarter stu- 

EducatioS Bfock'SnH''?:^'' t'i the Secondary 

At Jhr^M ^ ^^^"^ ^'^^u' o^e-q^ai^^er student- teaching experience. 
ExnpH.n^o I ^"^^t^^s, the Extended Professional Educational 
th?ee g?oups ^^^^-^^^ualizing than.any of ^he other^ 

fho J*^^ """'bers in the groups tested were limited, analysis of 

It Ij^hr^' S^'^ Extended'Experience fostered g^ow!^ toward 

the eight process goals of Project HEED. With conscious emphasis pi a Sd 




on the goals in the teaching/learning process, growth toward the goals 
and. toward self-actualization did occur. 

The project's findings corroborate the results of^»POI use in o|:hfr 
teac.her education settings- A 1966 study by H. M. Dandes concluded? that 
there was a significant relationship between measured self-actualizijjpg 
and important values and attitudes of teachers. Dandes' study, which 
utilized both the PO'l ,and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 
found that the greater the amount of self-actual izing , the greater the 
possession of attitudes and values which are^ character iST:ic of effective 
teaching. ^ 

Research .by R. A. Pines in 1970 with students enrolled .in an intro- 
ductory teacher education course examined the outcomes o^j^t^ent-- 
centered and instructor-centered study conditions. Pi nes*^ found ythat, ' 
under instructor-centered conditions, students who were more self- 
actualizing showed a^ greater mastery of the subject but a less favorable 
attitude toward teaching as a career. ^ 

The project staff believes the POI. research shows that, in making 
the HEED goals operational, prospective teachers do gain personal skilT\s 
in the arenas which the POI measures. A conscious and deliberate focus 
on- the eight process goals results in oositive growth. It also seems 
evident that an integration of methods^ e^ducational psychology, human 
relations, and student teaching during two quarters provides a more 
meaningful and related expferi^ence than the other options in teacher 
education at Mankato State University. Continuation of this research is 
planned in order to assess whether changes, positive ^or negative, occur 
jluring and after th^llirst year of teaching. 

In addition to the POI results, there is also documented evidence 
of skill growth in. the eight process goals which students in the Extended 
Professional Educational Experience have made operational in the public 
school classroom. The staff believes this information is important and 
necessary foir evaluation and recommendpition for certification. Such 
documented^data |in the eight goal areas are not available for students 
in the other groups. 

institutional!zation . • ■ 

Thesfull extent of the direct and indirect impact on the teacher 
education program, University staff, public school teachers, and students 
is difficult to assess. It seems safe to say, however, that after 'the 
ExtendecJ Experience, participants are less apt to be satisfied with "the 
.way things are" in schools in the late 1970s. 

: Some directions for the future are definite-:, -(a) -a University-wide 
committee has ibeen established to further the pr^oae'ct goals and concepts 
.throujjbout the institution; (b), a School of Education committee will be 
estaDlished to help with continuation of inservice for^ Uni versi ty staff 
and public school teachers, and to continue the Extended Professional 
Educational. Experience; (c) a small, but specific, budget will be provided 

I / * 

7 Robert R. Knapp, Handbook for the Personal Orientation Inventory . 
, San Diego, Calif.: Edits Publishers, 1976. p. 40. 

8 Knapp, p. 41 . ^ - ' I . 
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by the Dean's office to help with inservice work; (d) attempts are being 
made to find ways of reassigning staff to work' with the Extended Experience. 



SUMMARY 



n ui^^^^u^^**^ ft"""^^ ^^^^"P °^ Public's Attitudes foward 
tne^Public Schools, 9 respondents were asked' what personal qualities they 
would look for in their children's teachers. The qualities most often 
named were: (a) the ability to communicate, to understand, to relate; 
(b; the ability to discipline, be.fiqn and fair; (c) the- ability to 
inspire, motivate the child; (d). high moral character, (e) love of 
children, concern for them; (f) dedication to teaching profession, 
cleaiJliness l§ 3°°^^ pi^soSality; (h) good personal appearance. 

These responses indicate that the ideal teacher is one who models 
desired behavior for the young. In the same way, the light goals of 
Project HEED are competencies which many teachers have long wished to • 
achieve or demonstrate. One of the greatest impacts of the project has 

^hr<io.f.'Sf;"'"^ P^^J^'^^P^tion in the theory and practice of 

the goa s with an emphasis on related modeling extending from the 
Hn^versity teacher through the student teache? to the pupiM-n the 

vn..thl^^^^^°''*' of Project HEED can help to alleviate th'e concerns of 

; i: I f^P'^^ssed in an extensive interview study of how young people 
throughout the world view the'future. Young people consistently sef' ' 
three areas of concern which schools need to address: (1) schools " as 
Zll nf fhZ^k1i^iy}° communicate more effectively with youth, si^ce 
many of them feel they communicate solely with their peers and arP thii<; 
in a communication vacuum; (b) schools need to show thiy ca?e abSut 
wJJS'th'r? ' tl individuals; and (c) schools need to help^th ?1 ' 
with the increased cha^ige and complexity of the world 11 — ^ . 

Prospective teachers involved With Project HEED are workina to 
become teachers able to create, with the active parti c?pa??on of JSeir 
pupils, a self-enhancing learning environment. Through this experience 
nln^nK.^''^^''^ "'^^ ^?.-^ble to demonstrate that tr st, caring a d 
" ned 0 '• ?S'learS?Sn' %h'"'?.°' plf-esteem and that stud.^^ts'c n be 
EdM^.HnLi Jvnl • Ultimate aim of the Extended Professional 

Educational Experience is for teach€?s to learn how to personalize 3 
humanize the learning environment^or students Personalize and 



^ ttf?fnL ?-^ll"P- /'Eighth -Annual Gallup Poll of the Public''s 

w-^So!^oar Tsie'^'''' ^^^-MtL» 58 (2): 

10 Gallup, p. 195. - ' . 

Ll^Jr^I'thfp"^'' ^^^^'"9' Communicating: Youth 

L^oks at the Future." Phi Delta Kappan 58 (1): U9; September 1976, 
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HIP--AN ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
' , ' University -of Miss,ouri--Columbia 

Itobert L. Burton 

The HIP program is an alternative program for the preparation of 
elementary teachers at the University of Missou(ri--Columbia. HIP incor- 
porates several features: • V 

It concentrates the entire professiona4 training 
component into three full-time semester blocks, 
pne per year. 

It correlates daily didat:tics with daily field 
experiences. ' ' 

Each student becomes a member of a /learning coimiu- 
nity in an open-space Individuall y^Guided Education 
(IGE) school. ' - 

The univers^ity faculty and the students form a 
Learning Community and, function in an open-space 
university classroom. 

Humanistic, drug, media, and career education 
activities are stressed throughout. 

A low advisor-advisee ratio all^s^for increased 
indiiti^ualization of programming and opportunities 
for thje development of close -personal relationships. 

The program offers students in preservice training 
the opportunity to model teaching behaviors exempli- 
fied by the Learning Community faculty. 

In trie spring 1973 a special committee representing the College of 
Education of the University of Missouri-.-Columbia and the Columbia 
Public School District decided to plan and jmplement an alternative, 
program for the preparation of elanentary teachers. Tt was determined 
that the basic model to bfer-developed would be a higher education adap- 
tation of the Charles F. Kettering Foundation's 7I/D/E/A/ (Institute for 
the Development of Educational Activities) Change Program for Individually 
Guided Educatiorf (IGE). A modified statement of IGE's process goals 
established both the philosophy and the name , of the 'program: 

A process of huhianizing, individualizing, arid personalizing learning 
•by tailoring instructional approaches to individual differences 
rather than requiring all prospective teachers to learn in tf>e same 
way and at the same pace; and 
r ' * 

A process for continuous improvement which makes it possible for . 
^ prospective teachers to evaluate , their own performance in^a clinical 
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context, alter their instructional procedures where indicated, and 
advance toward successively higher levels of effective teaching.- 

The three words from the first jDrocess goal--humanizing, individual- 
izing, and personalizing— suggested the acronym HIP, by which the program 
is now known. ^ 



an-tGe model 



Research reports by Steere "(1972) , Pavan (1973), Klausmeier et al . 
(1971), Nelspn (1972), Ironside (,1972)^ and Pellegrin (1969) have provided 
solid evidence of the desirable effects of the Multi-Unit* organization 
of the IGE model for curriculum improvement in the elementary -school ' 
setting-. Both the UMC College of Education and the Columbia Public 
Schools were in a position to o^fer^ unique contributions to an alternative 
teacher education program developed'on IGE principles. The Columbia 
District had -implemented IGE in three of its elementary schools by the 
1974-75 school year, and the University Laboratory School became an IGE 
school in fall 1974. These four schools were available to offer excel- 
lent practicum experiences for 'students in the HIP program.^ The College 
of Education's Center for E-ducational Improvement (CEI), an agency 
qualified to assist schools in implementing IGE change programs, provided 
the clinical training necessary, to prepare College faculty 'to operate 
from an IGE model. During the 1973-7* "academic year and into the fall 
of 19M, College faculty members representing the subject methods courses 
normally taken by elementary majors were restructuring their course 
materials around behavioral objectives, alWnative learning styles, and 
alternative, assessment meth.ods to facilitate the individualization of 
programming for HIP participants. In addition, the College's Career 
Education Project and the department of Health and Physical Education 
were qua-lified to offer expertise in the key areas of career and drug 
education. ^ 



spring 1974 the Seater for Educational Improvement received .frbf 
the Alcohol and Drug Abuka Education Program, U.S. Office of Education^ 
a request for proposals for demonstration projects which wouTd" "institute 
changes in teacf)er training institutions which will prepare teachers 
better to promote positive growth and development and to intervene in 
self- and Socially-destructive haljavior .(exempl ified by alcohol and drug 
abuse) in young, people.',' Sinc/the philosophy implicit in the USOE 
statement coincided' with the theoretical framework ^nd goals of HIP, the 
(Renter submitted a proposal which was accepted and funded for a three- 
year period. tf 

UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS -' * ' ^ 

monf Progratn is based in part on the assumption that the develop- 

T.l K [^"l^io^ShiPs Ts part of the total learning process, and 

that both teachers and s^dents need such relationships from the beginning 



*'A Multi-Unit classroom is an open classroom unit containing children 
of more than one age level. , - y ^ iniuien 
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HIP utilizes a learning community and advisor concept to. facilitate the ' 
growth of personal relationships. ' - • 

v.* ' ' • . 

The Learning Community 

On the assumption that the success of a progi^am juch |is HIP requires 
that all persons involved be Qrtthusiastic about and believe in what is 
being attempted, it was decided at the oiftset that all parti cit)ants-7 " 
faculty, students', school principals, and cooperating teacherST-wowld be 
volunteers. In fall 1973, faculty members represefttin^he various 
elementary curriculum areas were informed of the design of the alternative 
program'and w,ere given the opportunity to join with the Univ^sity 
Laboratory School principal and teachers in an inservice clinical* training 
experience which was necessary to implement the IGE change p.f6gr^am; In 
fall 1974 the, remainder of the University Learning Community (ULC) was 
recruited and a. ULC. Leader was nam^d. 

The ULC now includes an associate d6in, the laboratory scht^bl 
principal, three professors, six associate professors, two assistant 
professors, four instructors, one research associate, two IGE consultants, 
and 112 students. All specialized academic areas requ-^red to'^conduct 
the program are represented in the Conmiunity. The Learning Community:" 

—Selects broad educational goals ^be emphasized by the Learning 
Community ^ * . 

—Practices role specialization and a division of labor aTiiong - 
members in planning, implementing, and assessing 



—Makes decisions regarding the arrangements of time, facilities, 
^ materials, staff, and students withip the Learning Community 

\ ^ —Analyzes and improves its operation as a group^ ' 
i r - . ' * • : • . ' 

Otl)er^ features of the ULC o*ncli»ide a system for providing^ cqnstructive 
feedback about teacher performance cind personalized inservice programs 
de\jelbped and implemented by the ULC staff/: ' ^ 



Advisor Concept 



I ! 



I 



i ^ ;The t<IP program has incorporated the IGE advisor concept into its 
de^sign: each professor assumes primary responsibility' for guiding tlie 
education of a percentage.of , the Learning Community's students. This 
advisor function is a natural extension of the traditipnal teacher- 
student relationship and can be divided into three areas of concern:' 
(ap^^unjan development, (b) program planning -and assessment, and (c) 
supe)fvi]Si0n of field experiences. . * 

\ jAdvi^ors are responsible for ensuring that each advisee learns how 
tot l^arn, arid are concerned with providing frieaningful programs which are 
^adapted to thenpdivjdual needs of specific -learners. In Learning/ 
'.Co^iinity planni\^g meetings, advisors help, to design learning environ 
merits with the nee^l^s of particular advisees in mind. In formal and 
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informal meetings with individual students, they explain the available 
choices of objectives and learning activities and guide students in 
makinq^electibns based on a knowledge of what is appropriate for a 
partmTlar student at a particular time. 

AS part of the preparation for implementation, members of the ULC 
who were to serve as advisors prepared brief personalized autobiographical 
sketches, which were collected and mailed to each of the students who 
had volunteered for the new program. Students were asked to read the 
sketches and select their first, second, and third choices for an advisor. 
Results were tabulated and students assigned; in all cases it was possible 
to assign an advisor of the student's first or second choice. 



PROGRAM DESIGN I . 

The HIP pr&gram is offered in three 16 semester-hour blocks normally 
taken over a three-year period. Each block correlates a field experience 
with university classroom actfvi t^j^es.. The student is a member of both a 
Learning Community in a partfcipating IGE elementary school and the 
University IGE Learntng Community. Students spend a third of each day 
with the assigned elejrientary school Learning Community. When not on 
field assignments, they participate" in didactic activities which are 
designed in two- or three-week increments, scheduled at least one week 
in advance, and conducted in an 
students U hours a day- 
Professional training embraces the laboratory, clinical, an^ small 
group seminar approach to professional -preparation- The didactic content 
in each HIP block is to varying degrees competency-based and is to a 
large extent organized around behavioral objectives, instructional 
alternatives, and a>ternative assessment procedures. ^ 

i 

Figure 1 . 
' ^ THE HIP PROGRAM 



open-space classroom available to Hp 
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Note: For one academic year and the interim semesters between HIP blocks, 
each student in the Learning Community is enrol ledi in academic courses of 
the University in order to complete general requirements.'^' 
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Each of the three blocks concentrates on a s^pecific set of content 
area6. Block I emphasizes growth, development and learning, classroom 
organization and management, and the teaching of reading, language arts, 
and science; Block II, history and philosophy of education, measurement 
and evaluation, and the teaching of mathematics, social studies, and 
physical education; Block III, the teaching of art, music, .and literature 
for children. The three blocks contain correlated activities related to 
drug abuse, caireer education, media utilization, and humanistic education 
Field experiences in the first two blocks are valued at five semester 
hours each; the third block fl^eld experience is for eight weeks full, 
time, and the student earns eight: sejpester hours of credit. Figure 1 
illustrates the basic design of ^he KIP program. 

Each stucfent accepted for the HIP alternative is required to: (a) 
meet basic course^^rerequi sites, (b^make a statement of commitment to 
elementary educatfort^^^ indicate in writjng the iijteption of completing 
the program at UMC,J^r{d) have academic ability test scores and/or 
academic*performanc^ata sufficient to predict probable success in the 
program. 

To assure continuity in the program and to facilitate scheduling, 
the University Learning Community developed and adopted an overall plan 
for r^ecruiting groups of students and offering the three blocks of the 
program. The first griup of students to enter HIP in the winter semester 
of 1975 was designated Group 1 and included 80 elementary majors- Group 
2 (23 students) entered the program, in the 1976 winter semester; they 
continued with Block IL the following semester in order to establish a 
fall cycle^lsee Figure 2). Group 3 (34 students^ began Block I on 
January 15, 1977. 



• /igure 2 

HIP ORGANIZATIONAL DESIGN 

Groui:f Semester 

74-75 75-76 76-77 . 77-78 78-79 79-80 80-81 
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1 ' I II III 

2 .1 n ^ III' • - 

3 I ir . .Ill 

4^ , ^ II III 

5 I II III 



Even numbered grouRS are recruited primarily from 1st semester sophomore 
students. Odd numbered groups are recruijbed primaril^y^ from 2nd semester 
sophomores. Groups 6, 7, 8, . . . will continue in tne same pattern 
established here. . 
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The Planning Phase ^ 

In fall 1974 a series of weekend, retreats and other shorter meetings 
involving the ULC were conductfed for planning purposes. In one of the 
earlier of these meetings a set of "We Agrjee" statements, which serve^ as 
guidelines for HIP, were formulated and adopted: 

We Agree that liuman learning* is personal, continuous, and* 
occurs through a'variety of learnin"^ modes and in differ^t 
environments. 

'> * 

We Agree that the advisor-advisee relationship-should focus 
on acadernic and personal concerns and be characterized by mutual 
opennesfS and trust. 

We Agree that the program should be flexible, a product 
of learning community interaction, and consistent with learning 
program goals. 

We Agree that decisions affecting the-learning community 
as a group are the responsibility of the learning community. 

Another guideline for the. ULC was a statement which appeared in the 
request "for^funding proposal to the USOE: = ; 

. . . that cWi effective drug abuse prevention program must be 
based upon a sound educational program that affects students 
by (1) increasing their self-awareness, (2) contributing to 
their development of a more positive seK-concept,' and (3) 
developing their skillsin the areas of communicating, valuing, 
-and decision jnaking. 

During the planning phase representatives kept personnel in the 
four cooperating IGE schools informed about the upcoming program. 
Before the implementation date (January 197.5), the University Learning- 
Community and the teachers and principals from the participatina IGE 
schools met to discuss details of the program and to solicit volunteers 
to serve as cooperating teachers. Without exception, the Learning 
Community teachers requested that they be assigned HIP students. 
During the first semester o^ the program, 4principals and 30 teachers 
participated. 

Implanentation " ' ~ 

* .P^oJ^I^^^ 1!!'^^'^ °^ ^^^^ winter semester was devoted to orientation 
Tor the 80 freshman and sophomor*e students who made up the initial 
group. Activities included get acquainted (personalizing and humanizing) 
exercises; a session with each of the faculty' members who would.be 
responsible for teaching In a didactic area; assignment' of field stations; 
meetings with school building principals, cooperating teachers, and 
advisors; and meetings with peers to work out inutual problems (such as 
transportation to participating schools). 
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, Since a third of the students were on field assignments at any one 
'time during the day, all didactic activities were scheduled twice. The 
use of time bands— 8:15-10:30, 10:45-12:30, anjd 1 : 00-3: 30— was' helpful 
i«a- the scheduling process. A design team composed of members of the 
University^earning Community (ULC) who were actively involved in Block 
I, teaching met regularly to prepare the weekly schedule. Advisors met' 
weekly with their advisees'. to monitor progress and ^merging problems. 
The full ULC met at lea^st onte every two weeks -for feedback-^from the 
te.achiRg faculty, cooperating teachers, students j and advisors. 

Students were encouraged to. work on didactic content which was most 
relevant and useful in their ongoing experiences in the classroom. -This 
allowed them to concentrate on one or two cojitent. areas at a given time, 
and to attend to other area? later in the semester. This flexibility 
led'to serious probl-ems for a number of students by midterm. Many had 
not ^revi^ously taken such extensive responsibility for their own learning 
and, consequently, some were unable to use their time effectively to 
assure completion of all assignments within the semester. The anxiety 
level of the entire Learning Community was so high by midsemester that 
many were beginning to doubt the program could survive. Some students 
were threatening to quit. Several teachers were extremely frust»st,t,ed by 
the seeming lack of student appreciation for all the time and ef^rt 
they -had expended to improve the training program. 

Much of this dissatisfaction ahd frustration was exposed and dealt 
with in a Learning Community meeting. As- a result, adjustments were 
made that reaffirmed the individualized aspects of the program. Individ- 
ual students, working with their advisors, modified their goals for the 
semester by deciding which of the" content areas, (such as reading, science 
language arts) should be dropped or. left incomplete. This seemed to 
relieve much of the pressure and allowed each student to complete that 
portion of the block which could be accomplished in the remaining weeks 
of the semester. Th^e morale of all participants rose from that point on. 

Data collected at the end- of the semester showed that:* 

1. Seventy-nine of the^riginal eighty students compTeted- 
the semester. * ^ * ; 

2. Seventy-two students planned to continue with Block II 
the following year. 

3. SixV students planned to -continue with iiheir assigned . 
advisor (twelve requested an advisor change). ' 

4. Eleven students dropped one or more of their courses 
(eight dropped reading). 

/ ** -s 

5. x Thirty-'seven students opted for an incomplete in one 

or more of their courses (science was the course most often 
selected for an Incomplete). > ■ . 

6. The average number of semester hours earned was 15.6 per 
student (an average of 1.0 semester hours, originally 
inrcomplete, was added at a later date). 

_ 7. The grade point average for the 79 students completing- * 

the 1975 yinter semester was 3.485 on a 4.0 scale (the range ' 
was 2.166 to 4.0). , _ . . ' ^ 



/ 
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A set of''1)ipolar statements elicited students' responses, on a six- 
^ interval scafle, to nine characteristics of the program. According to 
the majorny of the students, HIP had too little structure, classwork^ 
was too demanding, perceptions of the field experience were about equally 
divided between too demanding and not demanding enough, classwork was 
not sufficiently related to field experience', the prpgraln was too time, 
^ consuming, not enough emphasis was placed on humanizing, personalizing, 
arrd individualizing, and there was-too little time with the advisor. 
Since the HIP program emphasized each 6f these aspects for the firs.t . 
time, these responses s,eem to indicate that once ^the students had a 
. "taste^," they apparently Wanted even more. It should be noted however , 
that on most characteristics student responses tendeci to group in th^e 
spaces'adjacent -to the midpoint, indicating that most students perceived 
HIP at neither extreme, but^about right. . 

" ^VALUATION METHODS AND RESULTS * 

HIP wa.s evaluated for the USOE by ABT Associates, Inc., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. In addition, data on self-concept and learning preference 
factors have been collected by the program staff, using a pre/posttesting , 
experimental/control group research design. Testimonial data have been 
obtained from students, cooperating teachers, and school principals. A 
pldn for followup of graduates has been formulated and' will be implemented 
one year^after placement ia classrooms of the first graduates of the 
program. 

Results of the self-concept and >earning preference factor research 
and testimonials from cooperating teachers are reported here so the 
reader may ascertain 'the ejctent to which the HIP program has r-eached its 
goals. " ^ 

Tennessee Self-Concgpt Scale Data , • , . 

It was hypothesized that the HIP program would hav.e a positive 
'effect on participants' self-concepts as a result of the programmatic 
attempts to humanize, individualize, and personalize their training. ^ To 
test this hypothesis, the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (TSCS) was adminis- 
tered, at the beginning of the students' participation in the project, 
and readministered at the end of the first semester of training (winter 
1975) and at the end of each*' succeeding year in the program. Data are 
reported for. the first group. enrolled in the program and include the 
pretest and posttest scores after one semester and after five semesters.. 
Comparative data were collected for a control^ group of students enrolled 
ir^ the^'conventional elementary teacher education program. I)n both the 
counseling and clinical forms of the TSCS, only those scales deemed 
meaningful in the context of the program were analyzed. Variability , 
distribution , and time scores on the counseling form were omitted as 
relatively meaningless for this investigation, and net conflict scores 
on the clinical form were not analxzed-since they seemed less meaningful 
than totaV conflict scores. The number of deviant signs score from the 
clinical form was also omitted from the analysis. 

To determine whether there were initial differences in self-concept.' 
between the experimental. (HIP) subjects and control subjects, t-tests 
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for the differences between mean scores were*T»lculated. Results 'indicated 
no statistically significant differences for any of the variables of 
interest; it was> therefore concluded that the two groups were not dif- 
ferent with regard to seVf-concept at the beginning of the study. 

At the end of the fifth semester (or third year) of the program, 
analysis of the TSCS pre- and posttest data for the control group (n=29) 
indicated no statistically significant changes in mean scores for the 17 
variables considered pertinent to this study. It wouJd appear from 
these data that the conventional program had little or no effect on the 
self-concepts of participating 'students as measured by the TSCS. s 

HI? students' TSCS sc9res after ope semester in the program showed 
statistically significant changes: ^ ' , 

1. In the self-criticism score--.indi eating an increased 
normal, healthy openness and capacity for self-criticism 

. " (t - 3..27, p less than .00?) 

2. In the self-satisfaction score--indicatinq greater 
satisfaction with the way the person sees himself/ 
herself (t = 1.96, p less than .05) 

- 3. In the personal self score--ref lecting the person's 
.sense of personal worth and adequacy (t =2.25, p ' 
less tl;ian .03) ^ . ^ ^ 

4.. In the genera? maladjustment scale— indicating lower 
tendency- to be classified as a psychiatric patient and 
more toward non-patient status (t = 1.96, p less than 
.05). 

After five semesters in the program, and taking into consideration 
only the 34 subjects for whom all data were available and who completed 
their teacher education program as of May 1977, 14 of the 17 scales 
showed statistically significant pre-post test changes. Many of these 
changes were highly significant,* and all were in a positive or favorable 
direction. On the counseling form, the following changes were noted: 

1. A highly significant increase in the total positive 
score--the mos,t important single score on the 

. . counseling form reflecting overall self-esteem and 
. , personal worth (t = 5.59, p less than .0001) * * . 

2. Continu'ed increase (from the first posttest) in 
openness and capacity for self-criticism (t'= 3.84, 
p less than .001) ^ • ^ 

3. Significant increases in all subscores of the total 
. positive score: Identi ty--"What I Am" (t = 4.05, 

. p less than \0001);.Self-Satisfaction— "How I Feel 
About Myself" (t = 5.25, p less than .0001); and 
Behavior--"What I Do" or "How I Act" (t = 4".04, p ^ 
• less than .0001) • , ^ 



Figure 3 

LEARNING PREFERENCE fACTORS SUMMARY 



Pretest Differences 



Posttest differences 



HIP/Control* 

Project evaluation 

Praise from teacher~pul>Hcly 

Listener 

Field trips " 

Laboratory experiments ^ 

Tutoring • 

Periodicals 

Phono records 

Resource files 

Models 

Paired learning 
Tutorial --teach anotF\er 
Independent--by oneseilf 
No preference (sex) / 
No preference (ag^e)^ • 
No preference (stru.cture) 



Control/HIP* 

Male (teacheps) 
Under" 40 (teachers) 
Structured 



*Note: HIP/Control denotes those 
preferences whijch were chosen by 
HIP 'Students significantly more 
often than by the control subjects, 
Control/HIP denotes those preferences 
Which were .chosen by the control 
subjects significantly more often 
than by HIP students. 



HIP/Control* 

Observation (evaluation) 
Project evaluation 
Thinking about things 
Graduation credits 
Sense of accomplishment 
Avid reader 

Discussions--student led 
^ Field trips 
Laboratory experiments 
Simulation 
Periodicals 
Phono records 
Resource files 
Models 

Large groups/lectures, njovies 
Small groups/3-10 
Paired learning 
Independent--by oneself 
Problem of Immediate concern 
No preference (age) 
Nonstructured 

Qgntrol/HIP* 

Standardized tests ^ 
Take home^pen. book tests 
Disqussions-'-r teacher led 
Nonsequential 

Problansof future concern 
Under 40 (age) 
Structured 
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An increase in the physical self $core--the way the 
person views his/her body, state of health, physical 
appearance, skills, and sexuality (t - 3.23, p less , 
"than ,003) . ^ ^ 

A continued increase in the individual's sense of 
pers(5nal worth and adequacy (t = 5.19, p less than' 
.0001). ' ^ 

An increase in the family self score--indicating more 
positive feelings of adequacy, worth, and value as a 
family member (t - 5.00',- p less thafi .0001) 

0 

An increase in the social self score--the self as 
perceived in relation to others on the basis of 
social interaction (t = 3.47, p less than .Ot^^l).' 

On the clinical form, scores for the ^^perlmejrbaJLlHltU^ - - 

showed^tatistical lyrlgnif fcant cTilinges in the direction of less total 
conflict (less confusion, contradiction^ and general conflict in self- 
perception) and less tendency toward general maladjustment, psychosis, 
ne'urosis, ^nd personality disorder:^ 

These data provide convincing evidence of steady improvement of the 
self-concepts for HIP partfci pants and 'distinguish them from members of 
the control group who were trained incthe conventional manner. ^ 

. Learning Preference Profile Data ^ ' 

As part of the initial testing- of Group 1, the /I/D/E^/A/ Learning 
Preference Profile was administered*. The instrument was readmrtnist-eVed 
at the end of the first semester (winter 1975) of the HIP program. 
Control data were obtained by pre- and posttesting (wjnter 1975 semester) 
sophomore element^ary majors who had chosen not to enter the program. 

The Learning Preference Profile solicits the subject's preferences 
from a large variety of learning modes underweight cal^egorical factor 
[leadings: Evaluation Preference Factors, Motivational Preference Factors, 
Teacher Preference Factors, Reward Preference Factors, Activity Preference 
Factors, Media Preference Factors, Grouping freferejjce Factors, and Task - ; 
Preference Factors. It was hypothesized that students who would opt -for 
a program advertised as less structured ahd more flexible than the . 
conventional program would prefer a- wider variety of learning and assessment 
modes than those who would choose not to participate. 

The data -obtained from the pre^ and posttesting of the experimental 
(HIP) and control groups were analyzed byr converting. all responses to 
percentages and t^esting the differences b^tw^nggccentages at the ..05 
level of confidence. ^ Pretest data identifieSTTofactors preferred 
significantly more often by HIP students, while only 3 factors were ' 
preferred more often by the control ^group. Posttest data identified a 
total bf 21 faclor^ preferred by HIP students versus 7 preferred more ' ^ 
often by the controls. . 

The Learning Preference Factors Summary (Figure 3) clearly indicates 
the greater prefer^ence of HIP students for a diversity of learning and 
motivationa.l modes and evaluatidn , methods. ^ . , 
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Cooperati ng Teachers— Testimonial s i' 

Near the end of Block II (winter 1976 semester) cooperating teachers 
were asked to respond to three questions about their experience with the 
HIP aides assigned to their Learning Communities: 

_ ' ^ • 

'1. In comparison with other aides and student teachers 
' you have had assigned to you, how would you rate 
HIP aides? ^ . 

2. If differences are perceivable, to what would you 
attribute these differences? 

3. In your opinion, how effective has the effort 
been to integrate course theory with classroom ' 
experience? ' ' ' 



Sample responses to each question convey the general tone of coopet-ating 
teachers feelings about their experiences with the students participating 
in HIP. a 

Question 1: In comparison with othenbides and student 
teachers vou have. had assigned to ,you. how 
' would you rate HIP aides? 

I find there is a dif^ference between HIP aides and other 'a-ides.. 
One IS that the HIJ' aides have a* plan, something that they are 
working for, whereas- some of the .otjier aides I've had are just 
coming in to aide and receive credit; their, background of experi- 
ences hasn't been that much. .They just seem to come in^^aM grade 
papers. TheJIP girls are here for a definite purpose. They 
know they are goipg to be teajchers. They are coming in and 
trying to get everything they can out of it. ^This, of course, makes 
. a- difference in their attitudes and their 'own personal motivation., ' 
This is quite evidefit in the projects they do, 'and -they, of ten ask 
me It I can let them incofiporate their ideas into the classroom ' 
experience. I am flexible enough to say yes. As a result they get 
more experience by using their own ideas when working with the 
Children. A lot of student teachers, don't have that experience." 

7lfl ^^^"1? ^iS^^ "^^^^'^^ prepared ta work in the classroom. 
1 think probably the strongest point of the whole experience is 
their supervision. -They know that whenever, there is a problem 

Sftir^hn^. fh'- ^-^ r ^^^^ 90" to.' I hear them 

talking, about their instructors and it is so different' from when I 
was in school. We just didn't get to know our instructors or 
. professors as well. I know there is more involvement in small." 
groups, wking on a one-to-one basis. So 1 know that when prolilems 
do arise they can go to their advisor, their instructors, or mys^f;.; 
Everyone is workinci: together, which makes a big difference."* ^~ 

(Question 2: If differences are perceivable, to what 
. . ' woulg you attribute these differences?" 
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"By having field experiences 'early in the program, they are betten 
able to see how their methods courses apply to real classroom 
situations. Also, having contact with a variety of children gives 
them a jftame of reference as ^t hey learn about individual learning 
and b^Ji'avior patterns," 

"Differences between the^HIP aides and regular aides can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that jbh'e HIP progVam is organized so that the 
student has some di-f^ction in her own program. She is able to 
^orreUte^er coursework with the work the children are doing in 
the classroom. Also, she avoids repetition and is better able to- 
build Experiences in various areas of coursework and classroom 
experience," 

"Part, I'm sure, is the fact that they are in the classroom more. 
They are having more experiences with children. But you. can't 
discount the fa,ct of the personality, the 5election of the students 
in the program, too. I guess I have to look back to even the first 
.year.. We felt that qtiite a few of our girls were superior. And 
they hadn't had that many more experiences Jhan others we've had 
coming to us. Maybe it's the time span: the fact that they get to 
rotate and change and get ail aspects of the day at an early point 
in their experiences." 

"The setup of the program: getting involved as a freshman .or 
sophomore rather than Hatting until one's last semester,' They are 
getting a full view of what goes on in the classroom by the time 
they are finished. It is much easier for them, to go into the 
teaching .field with this experience," 

Question 3 : In your opinion, how effective has the effort 

been to integrate course theory with cljissroom • . 
experience? / ^ 

"The effort to integrate classroom experience with coursework has 
been effective because instructors at the university have remained 
flexible. When assignments are giyen, the student can modify the 
assignment so the class benefits from the lessofi as well. Without 
this flexibility the HIP. aide would be doing unrelated work which 
would be something less than beneficial to her and to my claSs," 

"In my opinion, of what I've seen of the effectiveness oi^ourse 
integration with the classroom experience, it has been tremendous, 
I feel that many of the ideas that the HIP aides are introduced to,' 
they do bring back into the classroom and that they try to make 
them work for the student, I've seen fantastic organization on the 
part of .the HIP aide that I've^had, He's very good at analyzing a 
task and bringing it down to the level or up to the level of the 
child, L f eel that this probably is to a great extent due to the 
training that he has had within the university and through his 
coursework because I feel that since he has had to experience this 
himself he has been able to bring ft back to the child nn the 
classroom." , ' . ^ 
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CONCLUSION 



Based on the data currently available, HIP afjpears to be a .relatively 
successful attempt to include in a single program workable adaptations 
of some of the'most promising new thrusts in teacher educations It 
incorporates (to varying degrees)' philosophies -and concepts from the 
Individually.Guided Educatioa^ilGE) and the Performance Based Teacher . 
Education (PBTE) movements. It meets thV demands of students and prac- 
titioners for earlier and expanded field experiences which are correlated 
mor.e directly with classj^oom theory. At deals with the problems of 
drugs, sexism, and racism in the school^. It provid^s^students with an 
'awareness of the humanistic and career eiducation movepjents and opportunities 
to become involved. In addition, it seryes as a-mechanism to bring ^ 
teacher educators and. practitioners togejther in the decision-making 
process for the purpose of enhancing the; educational experiences of dll 
concerned: schoolchildren, college students in training, cooperating 
teachers, and teacher educators— a tru^ 'symbiotic relationship.- 

On May 14, 1977, 34 participants completed this unique program, 
received their degrees, and prepared to enter the teaching profession-. ■ 
UTD students will complete the. program in December 1977. 
HIP has been incorporated into the ongoing offerings of the College , * 
of Education, University of Missouri— Columbia. Students- selecting • ' 
elementary teaching as their career goal .can now make a choice to plan 
their programs around either the HIP des^^n or the conventional program. 
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A COMPETENCY-BASED AFFECtlVE PROGRAM 
FOR PRESERVICE TEACHERS 
University of Houston- 



/ 



D. D. Edwards 



Substance abuse is but one of many inappropriate responses of our 
young people to the pressures of living in today's society. We are 
constantly. being made aware of other self- or socially destructive re- 
sponses, such as school vandalism', juvenile delinquency, increased drop- 
out rates, and student unrest. 

Rather than helfJing students deal with the human problems they 
face, schools in the past two decades have added, their own unique s^ of / 
^ forces. Such writers as Friedenberg 41965) , Holt (1964), Jackson (196^). 
SilbeVTuan (1970), and Heath (1971) have documented how'cerftain features^ 
of the spools have contributed td^ the pressures faced by/students. . 

Th^raditional function of education has been to- tjeach students 
about Wk past and prepare them with academic sjcills for the present and 
> ^ immediate future. Education has 'satisfied* societa] expectations of what 

/ the "well educated person" should know about language, histgry, science, . ^ 
literatu)^, mathematics. Since >957 a tremendous explosion of knowledge , 7 
and technology has resulted in a rapidly exjS'analtiq curriculum. With the 
increased focus on content and method', the feelings^ enotidns, and even 
the person of the learner are lost. The <learheiTs needs are subjugated ' 
to the* demands of the curriculum; development to content presentation; 
personal and process learning to factual learning. 

. In addressing this problem, Weinstein and Fantini (1970) said-, * 
"Rarely is curriculum designed help the student deal iti persona.1. terms' 
with the problems of human conduct." Th1s»raises the general quisrtton ' ^ 
of relevance. Rogers (1969) said, "Significant learning takes place when ^ 
• the subject matter is perceived by the studertt as having^relevance for ^ 
his oy/n 'purposes." The student, not. society nor currjcu^ura designers, 
.is the critical variable in the matter of relevance. 

' In t^e past, t.eachers have been prepared primarily tOvdlssemiijate'X 
• ^ information. But changing societal forces ar^ brjnaing about a'new role . 
for'the .teacher, who is now being asked. to do more ^han merely provfde 
information. Drug education, sex education, vocational, ecfufcation, and , - 

. family livijig education are but a few examples of the new .demands on the 
education system. Jhe o^jecti've of such programs is not to pr^uce - ^ 
people who can converse intelligiently in a particular subject, but 
, ^ rather to help people handle their personaT lives more successfully in a 
society wli^re external codes of behavior are f^pidly changing. ^ In • 
effect, these demands for relevance in education call for a reduction in 
the discrepancy between the behavior of individuals in society and what 
the schools purport to teach. * ^ • , 

'iQ be effective, a progi^hm designed to have an impact on the per- 
sonal life and behavior of its participants has to tre -more than a' tempo- 
rary response to an immediate xrisis>. Programs mu^ be made relevant to 
the needs of the- students" in a. changing society, must help students not 
only to handle academic experiences^in the •^choo]s\ but alsp to jdeal 
with th^ life experiences they encounter in the '-Veal world."- This 
# requires a closer Link between the affective and cognitive domains of the 
'-r-n^arner. ' ^4 ^ ^ . ' . ' r 
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LIFE SKILLS COMPETENCIES . ' ^ * ' 

The most pressing and relevant need-of learners today is to develop 
effettive' Life skills: a set of knowledge, skill, and performance 
competencies \/hich enable them to, conduct their lives in a. more fulf illing^jt^ 
manner. At the core- of the life .skills is self-awareness--the awareness - 
of one's own needs, interests^ abilities, desires, attitudes, and values'^ 
Self-under'standing forms the basis for effective decision making, prob- 
Vem solving,, ahd the interpersonal skills of understanding, cotnmuni<:a- 
ting with, and helping others. Additional competencies within the set 
Qf life skills are acceptance of one's own dignity an\i worth ^s well as 
the dignity and worth of others; the recognition of one's impact on 
others as well as the impact of others (family, friends, institutions) 
on one's own behavior; and the ability to control responses to that 
impact. 

These life^ s{$..ills competencies are involved in the prevention of 
substance abuse ..oir other abuses of sllf and society. Since student 
concerns do not appear only at certairl times on certain days, all teachers 
must be attuned botH the immediate atid future needs of their students. 
The teacher ^becorogs a critical variable in changing student behavior. 
Tha success^ of any educational program, especially programs dealing with 
students-' p^ersonal ^behavior, attitudes, and'feelings, depends on the 
person and skills of the teacher. These skills, needed by all members 
•of the educational team, must go beyond techniques for disseminating 
information* They must be applicable to the problems facecfeby students 
ina variety of environments, and must be applied differentially accord- 
ing to the needs of individual students. In short, they must be facili-* 
^tative or helping, skills. 

The teacher Js also a model for students. Patterson (1973) said",, i 
"It is the person of tSB teacher which is the most important factor in 
teaching and learning. It -is therefore apparent that teacher education 
should focus upon the 'development of the person of the teacher. Teacher' ' 
education must center upon the feelings, attitudes, and beliefs of the 
teacher, including ... self concept." ' ' . - 

The implication for trai ning -programs ,is that they should' develop 
^ the life skjlls of the preservice teacher as well as impart the knowl- 
edge and process skills to facilitate students' acquisition of life 
s-kills competencies. ^Training programs must provide ?i model 'for the' 
teacher to use.. A warm and acclepting atmosphere is needed so that 
trainees are able to deal openly with their concerns,- and programs 
should then attend tq those concerns. The teacher in. turn should demon- 
strate the ability to estal)lisb^a similar atmo^sphere in the classroom. 

Thesa life sitills must^ permeate the total teacher preparation 
program of the institution. Pgr th^s to happen, the total program must 
contain' both cognitive and affective foci; provide for both didactic and 
experiential learning; allow for personalized instruction^ and have a 
structure flexible enpugh to accommodate^ the integration of this com- 
ponent into thef program. — ^ . 

THE* HOUSTON MODEL . 

The folj^v^ing is a description of an attempf to institutionalise an 
affective program which focuses on the development of life skills into 
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the Competency-Based Teacher Education (CgTEt program at the- University . 
of Houston. , ' • - , . 

In fall, 1973 the University of Houston CBTE pilot program was 
expanded to include^ all preservice teachers. Thfe five main characteristics 
of this program/as identified in "Competency-Based Teacher Education at 
the' University of Houston" (Houston, 1974) are: i 

> • ^ ■ 

1. ' It is competency-based . Instructional goals and criteria for 

meeting thenj ari stated in precise terms and known in advance 
by students. , ' ' 

2. < The program is "individual ized .. With assistance from faculty, 

students assume Jhe responsibility /or managing- and pacing 
program components to mefet their own^needs. 

3. The program -4s . .personal ized , ^addressing itself to the ^^^^[JJ^' 
motives, and. concerns of prospective teachers. ^ ' 

•> * ^ 

> 4. The^pnpgram^ is field-oriented . Many of the prospective teach- * 
ers* CBlE ekperiences ^re in the schools working with teachers 
and pupils a§ teaching competencies are acquired and demonstrated. 

5. "The ?b{e program) is regenerative . Ea'ch program component is 
, , evaluatjed and Wdi'fted after usage, so as to respond to the 

Y changing n^ds^of .society as wel%as the needs of prospective^ 
] \ ^ \ teachfers . W ^ ' 

: [• jA^qdularized instructional format htas been adopted. Modules _ ^ 
;prpv(de^ tl^e base of thf instructional delivery sys'^lem designed to facili- 
itate defnonstration of ^learning objectives* . This system allows moduTes 
'and related groupings of modules^ called components, to be placed in a 
meaningful ord^^ One guide,. followed in. sequencing modules and compo- 
nents is 'that each module must build ^n' previous competencies* ^ 

Another, perhaps more overriding, guide is the Teacher Concerns 
Mofiel developed by Frances Juller. ■ Fuller (1969,' 1970b) identified 
thfe^ phSses of teacher concerns through wfiich prospective teachers move 

a predictable sequence. Tnfe' movement 'from* one phase to another 'is 
linfljjenced by experiences with teaching jand'the resolution of concerns 
Un the previous phase. The first phase consists *n^^ concerns 
/about self as a person; unless previous life experiences have included 
either informal or vicarious teaching experience, the beginning pros- 
pective teacher is rarely concerned wfth Reaching. In the second phase, 
)the prospective .teacher reflects concerns about self as a'teacher-^ and . 
. tl;iree kinds of concerns related to task are raised; "Where d6 I stand?" 
"How adequate am I?" and "How do pupils feel about me?" The third phase 
involves concerns for^ pupils.' These are concerns about impact, reflected 
in sucIT teacher questions as: "Are pupils learning what I am teaching?" 
"Are pupils learning what they need?" and "How can I iihprove myself as a 
teacher?" (Fuller, 1969, .1970a). The Teacher Ccfncerns Model provides 
the rationale. afid supporting research for* ordering field-oriented and 
on-campus experiences as well as the sequencing of modules, and components. 

The expansion of the CBTE pilot program to incorporate all of the 
preservice training functions of -the college brought about a trerfiendous . 
strain on the Counselor Education Department, which initiated many of . 
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the personalizing aspects of the 'program/ and a number of the components 
funded under the pilot program had to be' dropped. A proposal for an 
affectively-oriented drug education pr/grm which focused on the devel- 
opment of life sj<ills competencies. was forwarded to the U.S. Office of • 
Education. Funds wer^ awarded for the project to" become one of a net-- 
work of six;demonstration projects/in substance abuse prevention 
^ The mam goals of the drug education Woject were: to develop 
instructional objectives, materials, and pnocess'es designed to facili- - 
' tate trainees' acquisition of Tife skills and instructional competencies, 
which in turn could be used to facilitate the development of rifrskills 
in theij students; and to institutionalize the instructional uni^s 
developed into the total teacher preparation program. Operationallv-'" 
this meant the translation of life skills into comperencrsuLmentf and 
Sl'moSulP^'fh' ^"^^-"9' and're??ne:L 

Ld ?i-na??v tL^^L^E^?-'"^^^^^ ^'^ s^l^^ted sections; 

Program institutionalization of the modules into the total 

•The competency- statements and learning objectives were derivpd frnm 
several- sources, but primarily from A Framework for Crin"p pM 'I 'fj^L"; 
Drug Educa t io,j in Te x as: Desirable leachpr Competencies /f H^T^St^^ 
Kotter and Callender 19/5). They were organized into components such - 
as self-awareness, interpersonal relations, values awareness decision 
making, self-concept development and life-fulfilltng aUernltivIs 
These components were then ordered in terms of the Ful er Teachir fon 
cerns Mddel and the phases of the teacher preparation progJam 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES \^ " ' . 

in stL"enTmo'du?es whTrh''^' and processes were developed and included 
. in stuaent modules which were pilot tested by the proiert Qtaff u,ifH • 

project. ^ and reftnement 1s a continuous activity of the 

in conIge-^?d%tjllop:e"ta?1??ivlHl?^''^.*''^ cooperating 
statements and le"n nrobjlJt ve "ere alllJed'^fJh'JS T"''."''' 

self and 0 h r"." T td:]e ifS^ T"^ ^^^""3= 

these competencies. just^e of several oriented toward 

tivesf*".;' '"K^y""'^"^"^^ lists the followi^objec- 

1. "O" will be able-to identify possible barriers ti effe;t1v= ' 
co™,un,cat,on between y6urself and o^hers lha? lly lrul f^ 
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' ' differfences such as race/ethnicity, sex, age, status, values^, 
expectation^j etc. \ - 

« 

2. You will be able to identify ybur underlying feelings in given 
intepjerConal situations. ^ 

3. You will be able to communicate your immediate feelings without 
acting on them. 

' * 4. You will be able to reflect the verbal content in the communi-, 

cation of others. ^ > ^ 

5. ' You will be able to reflect the surfage feelings present in 

ti)B cdmmunication of others. , - , • 

6. You will be able to identify cues to nonverbal messages that' 
others are communicating.' 

7. You will be able to identify some effective communication 
behaviors. ^ > 

will be able to demonstrate effective attending Lehaviors. 

You will be able t6 identify communication elements that con- 
tribute to effective" team membership. 

The Self-Awareness TOduj^e is identified as ^ prefeqiJisite ^d-a 
brief description of preassessment or "checking procedures is 

presented. • A- 

The learning alternatives fpr this module include: . student partici 
pation in activities, conducted by the ^Instructor, to help the student 
become. more sensitive to teaching-learning concerns with regard to 
^effective conimlni cation and to develop student skills leading to the 
establishment of facilitative learning conditions; selected readings 
from several books; an individual programmed learning activity; and 
several programmed activities, including audiotapes designed for use by 
two or more students. The student .may oj^t to complete one or more^of/- 
the alternatives, or may negotiate with the instructor to do something 
entirely different. The*module also contains two appendices which are 
included among the learning alternatives. 

The post-assessment requires students to' describe, orally or in v 
writing., the -elements of interpersonal communication, and to exhibit 
behaviors demonstrating that they have met the moclule objectives. This 
ju4a!!!ent is mada by peers and/or instructors. 



ROVING THE MODEL 



» Early in' the project, it became apparent that several changes or ^ 
adjustments needed to be made. First, ^the project's developmental 
dfctiv^ties had- to be -adjusted to coincide wit)i college-wide develop- 
mental activities attemptij^g to coordinate and reexamine all components 
of the teacher preparation program. This change caused. some delays, but 




provided the project with "a^stronger base for becoming an integral part 
of the total program. ' * . r ^ r 

Second, much fhoYe interaction between the project staff and other 
faculty members was needed. Although the>roject had support from the 
college administration, it did not initial^ have a broad base of sup- 
port ariiong the faculty holding instructional responsibilities Both 
formal and informal means wera used to iniT^ease interaction. Inservice 
training, demonstrations, .instructional fteam meetings, and team teaching ■ 
sessions wfere scf^uled. In addition, Aany informal meetings were fteld^ 
-with team leaders^d individual instructors. These sessions were 
intended to arouse faculty awareness of the need for affective develop- 

"!n!l^^^^^^•^■^f"^^^ support, to inform facultjTof project developments, 
and to TTrovide training in conducting module activities H«"«>'i.s., 

Third, because the learning- alternatives included in the affective 
, modules are unfaitriliar to many teacher education faculty members it 
•became necessary to develop rather detailed facilitator guides to accom- 
pany the modules. These guides contain instructions forWducting 
alternative learning activities for individual students as welTas for 
Small or large groups. ' ^ «cii rur 

..i.J^^ 9"^'^^ fo"" the aforementioned module on interpersonal 

relations. provides an overview of the module, an orientation to the ^ 
activities within the guide, general suggestions to the facilitator and 
detailed instructions for each activity The fLilitaLr fs encouTaaed 
lirJ^' guide flexibly and to alter or omit activuies ^o?d ? o 
lln tZ "'f ^H '"""P^^^ "T^^ P°t^"^y °f the teacher as a ro e model 
0 eJ 'ar'e str 'Jh' °' .^l'^^': ''l'^'''' communication w 

vnn -ti ["^^^'^ " module. As*the facilitator of these exercises 
you too will be swerving as ^ role model. Generally, if you are ooer^2d 
candid and give some personal examples (seU-disclbsure) Sr o^'the-sDo? 
affective reactions (be genuine), the students wijl be nclined to do 
■Jikewise" (Edwards and Silvers, 19771?). Severar uggLJJon for sha^^ 
of self or personal experiences are given - "as'^^^ions tor shaving 

r;,t.-nl^" guide includes: "Introduction: Elements of Effective Communi- 
"EmLfhv ^^r-''' Effective Communication," "Cofnmunicati J^FeS^ 

Feelings of Non-Verbal Communicaf? ^' A fVabt vuIeJ"?.!! 

for the students to interact and develop their sk?i Is ^i^h^aJhothe?' ' ^ 

PROJECT IMPACT > ^ ^ • 
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The project requested, and was assigned, the primary responsibility 
for -developing t^e learning objectives and modules for three of the 
generic competencies Jpered in these courses: (a) "Promotes effective 
patterns of clasiroom* communication,'" (b) "Exhibits openness and flexi- . 
bility," and (c) "Identifies and reacts with sensitivity to the needs 
and feelings of self and others." The modules developed for th-e first 
of these courses, or Phase I, focus on the person of the preservice ■ 
teacher. Module titles for Phase I are Self-Awareness, Interpersonal 
Relations I, Values Awareness I, Decision Making I, and Life-Fulfilling' 
Alternatives. Those developed for Phase IT focus on task or the acqui- 
sition of facilitative skills. "Module titles for Phase II are Self- 
Concept Development, Values Awareness II, Interpersonal Relations II, 
and Decision Making II: Groups Process. An additional module. Integrated 
Teaching, is currently being developed for pilot testing with the 
student teachers. 

Since the project is working within the total program and affecting 
all of the students, the question of institutionalization must be consid- 
ered. One notion of institutionalization is the incorporation of tlje 
."pilot," "innovation," or component into tjne existing program. In this 
sense, the project has been institutionalized. 

Additional consideration has to be given tg ^mpact an(? ^coinmitment . 
Three- aspects of impgct sho'ul-d .be considered-r impact on students, 
.impact on curriculum, and'i;npact on faculty. 

Impact-- on Students . Although no hard data are available, project 
personnel have received reports from students, who generally feel very 
positive toward their experiences with the modules of the Affective 
Component. A questionnaire solicited student responses to open-ended 
questions on how, the affect'ive modules hayC affected them personally, 
their feelings about themselves as prospective teachers, their teaching 
styles, and their interactions with public school students. Response's 
were received from 40 Phase I students and 57 Phase II students. vThese 
responses were sorted into four categories according to the degree, of 
integration of the affective objectives: negative— the response reflected 
a negative reaction to the Affective Component; neutral— minimal or 
mixed reaction; positive— a positive reaction, but ho evidence of its 
being integrated; and integrated— an integration of affective outcomes 
into the behavior of the student. 

Over 75 percent of the responses reflected positive or integrated 
reactions ;-furthertiiore, while only 20 percent of the Phase I student ' 
responses indicated integration, that figure increased to 37 bercent for 
Phase II students. . 

According to faculty reports of student behavior, students interact 
more with each other and with faculty members after participation in the 
learning activities of the ^affective modules. Also, when they work- in 
^the schools they have a greaW level of "interaction with their pupils 
and are more aware of their pupiHs' affective aspects. r 

Impact on Curr^cglum .^Tbejiu'ides prepared for. the two Generic 
Teaching Competencies cpufses give evidence of the project's impact on 
the curriculum. The-Jhearning objectives and modules of the Affective 
Component are included in the guides along. with the other components 
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of the generic area. In a modularizecf. competency-based program, the 
competencies, learning objectives, and modules comprise the curriculum. 

' ' Impact on Faculty . The^impact of project activities on faculty 
jnembers is more difficult to assess. Initial faculty reaction was 
somewhat hesitant if not resistant. Effprts to deal with this have been 
described. Recent reactions have been much more receptive and positive. 
Many faculty members have indicated the need for and desirability of the 
Affective Component. • , 

In an attempt to assess faculty reaction more formally, questionnaires 
were sent to 20 faculty members involved in"the Generic Teaching sequence. 
Of these, 16 were returned. The results indicated that all respondents 
felt their interactions with students and their teaching styles were 
positively affected by the project's activities. All respondents siip- 
ported the contiriuation of the Affective Component, and two-th^ds of ' 
^tf)em supported continuation at an increased level. i ' 

Commitment is a vital factor in the institutionalization process. 
The developmental activities of the project will be finished, but con- 
tinued -institutionaliza'tion will require personnel to 'facilitate the 
• modules. At the request of the director of the teacher preparation 
program, _th^ Counselor Education Department submitted a .proposal con- 
taining several alternative plans, including instructional responsi- 
bilities, for the continuation of the Affective Component. Although the 
specific plan"has to be worked out, there seems to be ample evidence of 
commitment by £he department and by "the teacher education program to 
continue the institutionalization- of the instructional modules- developed 
by the (|f^ect. 

Although largely product oriented, the efforts of the project have 
been an exercise in institutional change, albeit on a small scale. 
Problems were encountered and adjustments made. The process is not 
complete, but early indications are that the project's activities have 
had an .impact on the existing program. Faculty members and trainers are 
more attuned to affective aspects, of themselves and their students, and 
are incorporating this awareness jnto their teaching. More important, 
there is evidence that these changes will be maintained and nurtured. 

• - 
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USOE DRUG ABUSE PREVd^lTION DEMONSTRATION PROJEQ 
University of Northern Iowa 



Len Froyerij Roger Kueter 

. Experimental programs in' teacher education are as plentiful as 
institutions preparing teachers. They are generally alternatives to a 
prqgram that has 'not been well-received by students and is regarded as 
indefensible by some segments of the faculty. These experimental pro- 
grams, are generally short-lived Tor many reasons/not the least df which 
j*s the lack of total institutional support to ^undertake and maintain * 
them. 

The University of Northern Iowa's drug abuse prevention project has 
been founded on educational principles similar to those undergirding 
mainstream programs in special education. We have devoted our attention 
to develoDing alternatives within the mainstream of our basic program 
rather thliii instituting.alternative programs which borrow elements from 
the basic program. Students and faculty share a common professional 
educational' content and experience. The common professional core is 
• ^ intended to enliven and unify studies in the academic major and in 

general education. The program draws on the total resources of the Uni- 
versity to enrich and sustain it. . Our project has been committed to a 
humanistic preservice teacher preparation program which makes a. posi^ive^ 
difference in the lives of students and faculty who share the Common 
Professional Sequence at the University of Northern Iowa. 

HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 

The University of Northern Iowa's commitment to teacher education 
is based on the -conviction" that schools and teachers'can make a positive 
difference^in, the livds of children and youth. Some critics of educa- 
tion consider schools to be impersonal and joyless places. Certainly 
.there' are instances in which teachers, children, and youth have not ' 
learned to -work harmoTtiously and productively together. Some would 

• blame Society for this condition; others attribute tfie problem almost ^ 
solely to the schools. We take the vi^w that schools can mirror the 
good' in our society; they can be as humane as we would have than be., We- 

» must" begin "with th^ preservice preparation of teachers to rebuild the 

* substance .and structure of education/ y-^ V- 

The ideals and. ideas advanced- by. humctnistic psychology provide a 
framework for reshaping and rev^italizing educationaT programs and prac- * 
tice. Advocates of this approach to per^sonality growth and school, 
learning offer educators hope and help. Gordon W. Allport (1961) and 
Abraham H. Maslow (1954^ are among the personal ity^ theorists who have 
adapted an existentialist philosophy of man to educational enterprises:* 
Allport postulates the functional autonomy of man, and. Maslow declares, 
. . that it IS growth motivation that distinguishes man from other forms pf 
life. Their fjprmulations have .been introduced into this preparation of 
teachers by Arthur Combs (1965) amd applied to classroom learning by 
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Carl Rogers (1969). These authors and theoreticians have offered a 
fresh view of what schools can be when- teachers are persons first, and 
then facilitators of an educational process. 

We believe the high inci(ience of dysfunctional behavior am6ng * 
children and youth, with drug-taking. but one potent example, can be 
attributed partially to a lack of attention to humanistic considerations 
1(1 the preparation of teachers: Problems of alienated youth can be 
traced to alienated adults who are themselves products of programs that 
were neither- sensitive nor responsive to their needs. We believe that ' 
this cycle of disregard and .disrespect for human needs can be broken by" 
teacher educators .who place hunian needs before, institutional program 
needs. ' , - " \. 

At the University of Northern Iowa, all, the faculty members respon- 
sible for the Common Professional Sequence, the target program for this 
project, are in the same department. These faculty members" represent a 
number of applied disciplines, including developmental and -learning 
psychology, research, measurement and statistics, and the history, 
socioWgy, and philosophy of education. They share a common commitment 
to -tngh quality preservice teacher education and to the ultimate goals 

. of the program. They also share similar convictions about ways to ■ 
combine department resources and student needs for the benefit of chil- 
dren and youths who work with the graduates. Our demonstration project 
'has capitalized on-the affinity of these faculty members for humanistic 
education principles and practices.- V/e have adopted the following 

. principles of preservice teacher preparation:' • - 



1. 



Preparing to teach is largely a matter of discovering 
the persohal meaning, of .teaching. Becoming a teacher is 
learning who one is and what one would like to become. An 
effective teacher feels and behaves comfortably in the rale of 
a teacher. ' , 
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Preparing to work with.others involves a growing sensi- 
tivity to and a greater awareness of the needs, motives, and 
aspirations of others, -^ne'must have experience, and practice 
•in order to gain the self-satisfaction and self-confidence 
necessary to help others maximize theif- talent^, as well as 
.their ability to cope with problems. 

The way an' individual. interprets a problem is« unique. 
There are no common problems with common solutions. Me.thods 
to solve problems must be a genuine expression of the person 
Intt I education is not inculcation of a method guaranteed to 
work, but the gradual realization. of a particular teacher's' 
•potential for using the entire self as an instrument of 
instruction. , - 

C 

Pure knowing, in the sense of cognitive learning that 
emphasizes abstract concepts and pt-inciples, is not 
sufficient to produce ^n effective teacher. A continuous 
interaction between actual doing, the affect associated 
with doing, and reflection on what has been done is a 
necessary process in learning to teach. Teaching 
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is an art, rather than a science, in that th6 aim is ;integrated 
practice rather than pure "knowing." 

5. Guided practice in learning to relate positively to 

children and youth is npt sufficient to ensure an effective 
teacher. Learning to teach involves the interlacing of prac- 
tice and theory. Teachers must have both a fur\ctional knowT- 
, edge of educational theory and a knowledg^e of themselves and 
their emotions. An effective teacher iSji'ntuitive and empathet 
has an understanding 'of the educational process, and has an 
awareness^ of the impact which the total milieu of child and 
youth has upon their desire and ability to learn. 

It is our belief, based on , our experience and the reading of pro- 
fessional literature, that the most effective preservice teacher educa- 
tion program is one which enables prospective teachers to realize their 
full potential as individuals and as teachers.* Such a program will 
produce teachers with self-confidence and a knowledge of the'principles 
of educational practicfe drawn from the disciplines of opsychology, soci- 
ology, and philosophy. These. teachers will become effective, [Positive 
influences in schools, and will find it more rewarding td facilitate and 
guide the learning process than merely to enforce rules and controls. 
"The major goal of the project has been to rebuild the preservice edu- 
^ CBtjon program and provide a supportive educational environment respon- 
sive to human needs, while fulfilling institutional program rec^uire- 
ments. 



COMMITMENT TO TEACHER EDUCATION 

Teacher education has been the' hallmark of "the University of ^ 
Northern Iowa for a hundred years. For more than a half century as Iowa 
State Teachers College, and now as a medium scog^e jnstituti^on organized 
• into four colleges serving 9,800 students— half pf^whom recestve degrees 
-i n teacher education— the University^as been the primary teacher .educa- 
tion inst^ution in Iowa.- 

The College of Education is housed in a multimillion dollar edu- 
cation complex which features a variety of classroom configurations and 
technological support systems. The flexibility of classroom space is 
enhanced by a closed circuit -color television system use(l to transmit • 
all forms of media, and equipped to transmit programs from the Price, 
Laboratory School and the four clinic^ in the building. ' Research and 
demonstration capabilities provided by the Laboratory School and the 
educational clinics ^ire augmented by the material^ housed in the* Curric- 
ulum Laboratory and the. Learning Resource Center. , 

We have sharply curtailed the student teaching program in the 
Laboratory School and have moved into the community and the state. The 
student teaching program operates out of 13 centers, located throughout 
the state. Each cetiter has .one or more full-time resident coordinators 
who are. members of the University faculty; they livfe in the communities 
where most of the students'^ are placed. The coordinators select from the 
school system teachers who supervise the student teachers, offer semi-^ 
nars for the 15-20 students with whom they work during each nine-week 
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period, help* these students locate housing in the.commuaity , and assist 
. thein, to become participants in the life of the community. These resident 
coordinators also work with teacher association representatives and 
school administrators to identify inse'rvice education needs, help the 
Dean of Extension and Continuing Education arrange for programs to meet 
these needs, and provide a credit course on the .supervision of student"^ 
teachers. " 

COMMON PROFESSIONAL SEQOENCE - ' 

The demonstration project later funded by the U.S. Office of 
Education initially originated as a result of the reorganization of the 
Department of Education and the formation of the Department of Edu- 
cational Psychology and Foundations, intended to promote stronger ties 
and comnitments among fafculty members responsible for the same programs. 
The 28 faculty members of this new department V/ere ,given> sole responsi- 
bility for the Common Professional Sequence required for all teacher 
education candidates, and they began a revision of. the program. 

Since this program served the entire University, participation was 
solicited from the other three colleges offering teaching majors^ Two 
all -university task forces were organized to, study proposed alternatives 
for the standard teacher preparation program. These studies resulted in 
two experimental programs, entitled PERFORM and PROBE, which began in 
the spring semester of 1971. Each program enrolled approximately 100 
students for the three-sfemester experimental programs. The remaining 
300'students served by the department continued to enroll in the stan- 
dard 14-hour program. "Students who volunteered to participate in these 
experimental programs agreed to enroll for a minimum of five semester 
hours in each of three consecutive semesters. 

PERFORM was a highly structured, performance based, criterion 
referenced program of four- andeight-week modular (one credit) courses. 
The program offered content and skill oriented modules, plus several 
field-based projects. Students selected. a total of 15 modules from 
three core areas.. 

In the PROBE program, students participated in a field experience 
consistingy6f two half-days each week in a Cedar Falls or Waterloo 
school. Fbur faculty members visited students at field sites, and each 
met wTfeh^5 students once each week for a two-hour sem-irter. "Seminars 
tocused on the feelings, insights, and concerns associatki mx\\ the 
field experience. Faculty members helped students to Iden^'fy areas in 
which assistance was needed, and referred^them to faculty and material 
resources. 'When students found common concerns, the seminars were orga- 
nized around a single topic or set of skills. Self-forming senunars 
were led by student-selected faculty members. This format was used for 
the entire three-semester program. 

During these experimental programs,, the department head met peri- 
odically with the faculty.. These sessions, augmented by test data and 
student evaluations, resulted in a curriculum proposal for a program to 
S fhf r standard teacher education program. The curriculum proposal 
tor the Common Profes-sional Sequence, based on the structure and ap- 
proaches developed in the PROBE program and augmented % some of the 
'features of the PERFORM program, was adopted in spring 1974. ' 
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The newly adopted Common Professional Sequence consists of three 
consecutive semesters, designated as Phases I, II, ^nd III. ^ Phase I, 
the f irst-semfester , five-credit enrollment, is designed to irmerse 
'students in the affective meanings of teaching, while helping them, 
acquire cognitive foundations for understanding the process of learning. 
Twice each week students participate in a two-credit Values Seminar 
structured to help them become aware of a teacher's impact on the lives 
, of students and to encourage and sustain growth. Dynamics of Human 
Development, a two-credit course, provides an awareness of the influences 
affecting^individual behavior, both the inner forces which shape person- 
ality and the impact of culture upon behavior. / 

These two courses are complemented by Interpersonal Interaction 
Patterns, a one-credit field experience in one of tne area public or 
parochial schools. Here prospective teachers can see theory in. action 
by actually observing developmental differences in children and the 
various- methods Classroom teachers may employ to deal .effectively with 
these differences and, if necessary, bring about behavioral change. 

Students are encouraged to maintain consecutive enrollments in the 
professional sequence by enrolling in Phase II immediately following 
Phase I. Nature and Conditions of Learning, a three-credit course, looks 
^at learning theori'es and teaching models. Since evaluation is an integral 
'part of the learning process. Classroom Evaluation Instruments, a two- 
credit course, is also included in Phase II of the sequence, the third 
component. Teacher as a Changq Agent, a one-credit field experience at ^ 
Price Laboratory * School , provides a setting whenfe the concepts and skills 
acquiVed in this phase can be brought to life and invested with new 
meaning through observation and participation. The University faculty 
works closely with the Laboratory School faculty to enable students 
to see the interchange between formal and experiential learning. 

Phase III, a four-credit program, consists of two nine-week courses. 
Educational Purposes and Practices (two credits) and the Community and 
the Curriculum (two credits). Some students take Phase III after student 
teaching. We do not discourage their exercising this option because 
faculty members- who teach those courses prefer students with additional 
experience; they believe those who have completed student teaching 
better understand and appreciate the philosophical, sociological, and 
historical perspectives* of the two courses. 

The proposal offering the rationale for this new program also 
included recommendations for its gradual implementation over a period of 
four semesters. .The department made provisions for 120 students (approx- 
imately a fourth of the total students -who had already begun or, had 
planned to take the standard program) to enter the new program each 
semester. Gradual adoption of the program also gave faculty members a 
year to prepare for participation. 



USOE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

Our application for funding as a USOE demonstration project coin- 
cided with plans to introduce the new Cormion Professional Sequence. The 
curriculum proposal, based on PROBE and PERFORM, was^ adopted by the 
. University .despite the lack of carefully delineated objectives and 
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content for th2 two 'field experiences and six courses. The University 
faculty was. satisfied that the mechanisms for giving shape and substante 
to the program! had been provided 'in the experimental programs. 

With consjiderable latitude in the development of each course, it 
was feasible to identify, distribute, and integrate objectives of a drug 
prevention program into the three-semester' professional sequence. We - 
sought USOE. funds to provide released time for faculty working on course 
goals and "to secure outside consultants to provide inservice education 
to preserve the perceptual psychology and humanistic education features 
of^ROBE. » " . . 

After the project was funded by USOE in June 1974, several faculty 
members who would be teaching in" the new professit)nal sequeiTce that fall 
'became members of a cadre organized to study the origins and manifes- 
tations of the drug problems and other dysfunctional behaviors among 
school-aged children and youth. This cadre also identified preventive 
measures which could be instituted by school per^sonnel and ways we could 
prepare teachers to adopt these measures. The preventive measures were 
translated into objectives and then stated as cognitive and affective 
teacher capabilities. A booklet containing these program objectives was 
distributed and discussed at the first departmental faculty meeting of 
the school year, and the faculty was encouraged to incorporate the 
objectives into the ^cogif^am development activities of instructional 
teams. A day- 1 engrail retreat was devoted to drug-related issues and 
-.alternative ways of addressing these problems in the preparation of « 
teachers. Faculty te^ms continued the efforts initiated in the retreat 
And the activities that p»^eceded it. The impetus for this approach came 
from, the PROBE program. , " ^ 

Before the new program was submitted for university revifew, each 
member of the Department of Educational Psychology and Foundations had 
an opportunity to state preferences for course assignments when the new 
professional seg^uence was implemented; instructional assignments were 
made to the satisfaction of all. The persons responsible for the plan- 
ning, development, and evaluation activities of a single course, exclu- 
sive of the two field experiences, were .designated as the "vertical" 
team for that course. They were to describe and interpret the goals and 
content of the course to other members of the faculty and were to be 
available for consultation with all departments offering a teaching 
major. ^ 

- In addition to being on a vertical (course) team, each faculty 
member was also on a horizontal (program) team. Each horizontal team 
included five members: one representing each. of the four courses in the 
^hase I and 11 programs, and one representing the two social foundations 
courses in Phase .III. Horizontal team members were responsible for 
Identifying and explaining to members of the vertical team the goals and 
^n, 1 Vertical teams could then deal with problems of 

course dupl icatio\ and consider suggestions for ways to build content 
and. experience conXectiohs between courses. 

■ Sin^eimplemenYation of this project, faculty members have worked 
almost excliJWly^ vertical teams. The time involved in setting , 
oDjectives, sel^iW content, and preparing common materials has been 
H^I?!^n^^-^. '^f'^SS of the vertical teams have produced ways of 
dealing with the prp^em of course overlays and the integration of 
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course content, the vertical teams- have worked to integrate objectives 
of course pairings. The Values and Development teams, Development and 
Learning teams, 'and Learning and Evaluation teams have found it particu- 
larly useful to discuss and plan ways" to consolidate* content an^l perfor- 
mance objectives. ' 

The faculty activities have sponsored a number of other cooperative 
endeavors. The USOE contract ha? provided consultation resources, field 
investigations, trips to other campuses, and--most important-rassistance 
in changing institutional structures and policies to accommodate these 
activities. The project stafrhas been encouraged by the potential for 
developing a significant linkage between the professional sequence 
learning courses and the methods courses taught by professors in the 
student's major department; 

During the fall 1976 .semester, a faculty member from the Department 
of English and one from the Department of Educational Psychology and 
Foundations team-taught a combined section of two courses. The Teaching 
of English and Nature and Conditions of Learning. Microteaching was 
used as the primary medium for introducing students to the nature and 
processes of -instructional decision making, as a way of helping them 
review the bases for their decisions, and as a mechanism for considering 
alternative courses of action. The decisions which preceded, accom- 
panied, and followed each of three videotaped lessons, filmed with 
pupils at Price Laboratory School, became fpcal points for reading 
assignments and class projects. Critique sessions aft%r each lesson 
gave individual students an opportunity to observe and reflect upon , 
their own unique abiliti'es, put troublesome areas in proper perspective, 
and identify the next step in their professional ^development plan. Two- 
hour class sessions three times ^ week were use.d^to exapiine the teach-/ 
ing/l^arning assumptions underlying selected* instructional approaches, 
to discuss the benefits and shortcomings of each approach, and to. iden- 
tify teacher and pupil attitudes^nd skills that increase the effective 
use of each approach. Throughout the course, students were advised of- 
both the support and the obstacles they would encounter on the job. The 
course proved so successful that a number of other secondary methods 
teachers are considering a similar cooperatively^-developed and team- 
taught course. f 

Cooperation and collaboration introduced trust and respe<;t for 
those involvedcin team efforts. This has been true of, our involvement 
with the Iowa State Education Association and with the local teachers 
who have cooperated with us in our field experience^ program. An example 
of this cooperation was the rare use of one faculty line i tep^HrttlE — 
University department's budget to hire ten public school teachers to 
serve on adjunct appointments and to teach a regular course in the 
professional sequence. The Department of Educational Psyc'holagy and 
Foundations arranged for the Values Clarification evening sections to be 
taught by public school teachers; this has been well received by Univer- 
sity students and faculty members! , While the potential for using public 
school teacKers in such pr^ograms remains virtually untapped, this repre- 
sents a significant departure worthy of consideration by^^other insti- • 
tutions. # 

Similar promising develx^pments Kave been made in^a number of other 
endeavors that extend into the community. .We refer to. these as project 
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\ outreach activities.. As part of their ten sefnester-hour methods and 
\ materials "block," all students in elementary education now participate 
nn a drug substance prevention module de^signed by a faculty member who 

originally a member of the project cadre. During their student 
teaching- semester, some secondary education students hafe participated 
ir\a seminar jointly organized and taught by a student teaching coordi- 
nator and' the. director of the -local, community-funded, drug counseling 
centeir. . ^ 



PROJECT EVALUATION 

• 

Emphasis in the evaluation of the project has been decision ori- 
ented. Evaluation activities have been concerned with collecting and 
evaluating information in order to judge Bmong competing decision alter- 
, natives. We have relied heavily on the empirical studies of other 
TTirtitutions, pilot projects, consql tants, resource and budget analysis, 
team and committee meetings, intervi^s, questionnaires, checklists, 
rating scales, and self-report inventories. We have'adopted the basic 
premises of Stuff lebeam' s approach to evaluation, generally referred to 
as the CIPP (Context, Input, Process, Product) model (1971). 

Professional Association Monitoring ' - . • ' 

' ^-h. ikSc'"^ experimental" programs PROBE and PERFORM which preceded 
, the USOE grant, a group of teachers, school board member^, and school 
adoMmstrators appointed by the Iowa State Education Association (ISEA) 
were working with the department to formuTate guidelines and suggest 

an nLar.'l n.^^nr^h^^f ^'''^^ experience program. Their ideas became 
an integral part of the two one-credit field experiences included in the 
new prosjam. Because of the mutual benefits of this consultative activ- 
lll\uiv'.\^^- ^"V^^^^ Jo organize a monitoring committee to review and 
evaluate activities and outcomes of the new professional sequence 
Seven classroom teachers, two members of the curriculum and certtfica'- 
tion division of the State Department of Public-Instruction a sc'hool 
administrator, a school board member, the Instruct on and P;o?esonll 
Development Specia ist for the ISEA, and the head of the Departi^eJ? of 
"ifir? paT^^ Foundations were appointed to this co^it?ee. 

through Pha^P.n^rn^nf^S'"'' ^"'"'"^ ' 9^°"P^^ 120 students ^ 
Vertir.i JLrJj " °! the program. Committee members attended 
coooe^aliL wL^ 'h^^ visited classes; they interviewed students, 
cooperating teachers, and principals in the public schools- ■ thev studied 
studenU^sponses to questionnaires and the evaluation Instruments 
Each committee followed three students through two f eld experi- 
-ences and four courses. The- MonT-toring Committee provided an o^aT^nri 
Stn'nJ ''?r'i'° 'E^ Department of Educational Psycho ogy nd f n 
rn,i^??. ^'P^ by.students and interview data colleaed by the . 
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" field experience; coordination of content in the Values Seminar instruc- 
ted by^ public school teachers and University faculty; and keeping the 
University faculty informed abogt the purposes and outcomes of student 
participation. 

The Monitoring Coirmittee's observations became the basis for chau^j- 
^ ing sever:al practices and altering a few project emphases. University 
faculty members working* in Phase I of the program developed a more 
explicit statement of objectives for the field experience program and 
made the field work a more integral part of their courses. They also 
wrote to principals and teachers in school field experience sites, to 
indi^eite their willingness to visit the schools, share their expecta- 
tions, and seek solutions to problems encountered by, school personnel. 
' This offer was welTreceived, and each member 9f the faculty made 
several visits to the schools for which they had agreed to be the^ 
^ contact person. Many written" exchanges and telephone conversations 

occurred after these direct contacts. Students responded favorably to 
the visits of their University professors to the schools. 

The school visits revealed the desire of cooperating teachers. to. 
know more about the total teacher education program. They were in- 
terested in establishing connections between their work with students 
and the total te.acher preparation process. The project staff began work 
on a multiscreen media presentation to explain the program to those 
teachers, and it became apparent in the production stages that the. 
presentation could also be shown to students entering the. program. 

Program Improvement 

The Monitoring Committee members also offered observations and 
suggestions based on their work with the faculty. They felt the great- 
est need for improvement was in curriculum design and program organi- 
zation. Attention was directed to the sequencing and articulation of 
objectives and content through all three phases of the program. The 
V horifontal ^nd vertical teams were seen as effective instruments for 
curriculum development and for avoiding content duplication, and they - 
urged further work to create more functional faculty teams. They pre- 
ferred the early entry,-feature of the program, but thought the induction 
process could be improved by having tbe faculty work more closely with 
school personnel. The committee felt the continuity of the student's 
experience was limited by the once a week assignment; however, this 
problem was partially offset by the Values Seminar and the opportunity 
to relate field experience to recurring problems in teaching. 

' We have continued to improve the arrangements for field experience 
and have endeavored to utilize the horizontal teams more for program 
articulation. The interdisciplinary character of the horizontal teams " 
has met with some resistance from faculty members who prefer-^to work 
within the disciplines represented in the vertical teafns. Devoting more 
•attention to team building activities may decrease this resistance. The 
^ humanistic thrust of this project hai attempted to build bridges which' 
enable faculty members to cross over the interdisciplinary barri^ers and 
explore the possibilities of developing the full potentials of our 
educational resources. 

We have overcome some of the Obstacles in the use of vgrtical^ 
teams, which have been an effective instrument for course development, 
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The collective resources and imagination of these-^eams have sharpened 
course objectives and introduced innovative, stimulating approaches in 
teaching. They have also assisted in designing evaluation instruments, 
which include student evaluations of the program. 

Student Perceptions of Relevance 

This humanistic preservice teacher education program devotes consid- 
erable attention to student perceptions of the rele^anc^of the program, 
since we believe much of the alienation and^disaffection in schools is 
due to the lack of relevancy and meaning in t^e educational process. 
The project students were aware of the importance of their perceptions 
and incorporated this humanistic approach as a paft of their own teach- 
ing. Accordingly we developed instruments to deWrmine the extent to 
which students believed the goals of the program were impqrtantTo their 
success as classroom teachers. 

The goals of each of the five courses of .the Common Prjof essional , 
Sequence were converted into a total of 103 questions. Eac>i question 
was designed to unite several essential course goals. The questions 
focused on a body of content and skills teachers draw upon- to make ' 
educational decisions- and use to perform common instructional functions ' 
The questions .were written in nontechnical vocabulary and were organized 
around the four or five major themes included in each course. Each of 
the five 1-nstruments included from 20 to 30 questions. 
to.oH^^h^ faculty member teaching professional sequence courses adminis- 
.}Zt f instrument designed for that course. The instruments were 
^administered twice, during the first and last class sessions of the 
spring term. First, students indicated the significance, along a five- 
teacherfl^tlr'hpH >r 'T'^':^" ^° """^"'PO^tant," they .as prospective 
.h?n hIL!!i^t question. - Responses indicated the rel'ation- . 

slcL^fr. . h ""'^c^^ ^° 'r^' ^"^^^^'^^ their ultimate 
success as a teacher Second, they recorded their self-perceived comoe- 

questioT'lJuH^n' '-'"°H^''3''.""'^^^^^"^^'"9S. and'sknis covered y the 

thei>^Mlit^ ?n ' "'""^ ' ^''^^9 ^"^^ °^ A, B, C, F to estimate 
their abilty to prepare an oral'or written response -to the question 

Ke believed that students in each course would view, the questiSns 
e s-'th'is'a?^u,^nK °' "i;"P°^tant" to their success as cTassrS't'L°c - 
were the b T °?hrn, ""'l'' ^hat the program goals which 

!?u!!!A\"!.?!^lf questionna^ire had been prepared over a period of 

"ieved that 



three years with substantial stfflenj inpur'u^'.rf " ^ 
students would a6sfgn greater sign,1f Icance toitth of the questiims 
after^havnng completed the course .than they d-isl the first day of^he 

to ^^-^ :::ii?i;ra'n'dttr:af f???]e j:Jir,Ttf:i:;?^gf 

^S^^^'?^ ^Si^ a1 1 * 

courses: the combined ratings for these two response positions viPldPd 

stability of student responses was also revealed in the d strihuHnn* 
"tX^rcentages for the total group of 103 questioSr Thp JnffI 
ra^ increased by only a single p^int aT^acl'S'f l^l X^^; 
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p6m a Ql of 76 to 77 and a.Q3 of 89 to 90. The range was more con- 
/stricted in the post-course survey, decreasing 20 points, with a lower 
limit of 66 percent and an upper limit of 98 percent. . 

The data indicated that students considered the questions being 
addressed in the.professional sequence classes relevant to their needs. 
We reasoned that, if students regarded themselves as competent to answer 
these questions, this positive assessmept would serve as convincing 
evidence that our program was perceived as relevant. 

Assessment of student-perceived attainments of the program goals 
was made through student estimates of the letter grade they would assign 
their response to each of the questions. Students were asked to judge 
the extent to which they could actually answer thosie questions they had 
already endorsed as beihg important to their success as classroom teach- 
ers. No actual test to verify the accuracy of their perceptions was 
conducted as pai^ of this ms,oject; , 

A separate descriptive^^stati-stical summary wasjprepared for each 
question and for the cluster of questions pi*epared for each course. In 
each case, the percent of students who assigned themselves an A or B 
grade for a given question was calculated, and a frequency distribution 
of these percentages for each of the five courses was then prepared, / 
The calculations were used to order^the data, v 

It becanie apparent from inspection t)f these data that there was ^ 
little difference between courses for the average (median) percent of 
students who believed they could prepare an^Aor B response to the \ 
course (Questions. When students began the semester, the combined A and 
B' median percentages for the five courses ranged from 26 percent to 35 
percent. Th^ distribution of medians for the five courses, based en- 
tirely on stlident estimates of their ability to prepare an A or B re- 
sponse at the end of the semester, ranged from a low of 64 percent to a 
high of 74 pprcent. Based on the compilation of percentages for all 103 
questions, the distribution of percentages before^ taking the .course was 
betweeh 12 and 58 percent, and at the end of the course was between 39 
and 95 percen^. The.median percentage of self-proclaimed 'A ajid B grades 
fdr the 103 [questions was 30 percent before instruction, 70 percent 
after instruction. The values for Ql and Q3 increased from 25 to 60 
percent andj39 to 78 percent, respectively. The proportion of students 
marking response positions corresponding to a grade of A or B increased 
so markedlyi that the media^n doubled in three courses an'd tripled in two 

others? I " ^ o 

We believe this is a clear indicatton that t^e students perceive 
themselves as more competent after participation in the program--a 
program theV have indicated is relevant to their needs as prospective 



teachers, 
demands of 



It is fair to conclude that they feel capable of meeting the 
teaching. 



Studeiit Perceptions of Affective Learning 



In this iiunianistic approach to teacher preparation, we were Con- 
cerned about students' perceptions of ^program relevance and their per- 
ceived competence to apply. their studies to the challenges of classroom 
teaching^ However , we felt that the means^attain these essentially 
cognitive and skill outcomes should also be' evaluated. There were 
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significant affective considerations and goa.ls, conmonly associated with 
programs- with a humanistic emphasis, that were not addressed by the 
content-based instruments previously cited. Since we were interested in 
ascertaining tjie extent to whidh students^ felt they attained selected 
affective objectives which were the basics for'our" total program, an 
instrument was prepared to survey student perceptioos of thesf affective 
goals and personal considerations. , " r 

..The second instrument included 20 items intended to elicitistudent 
responses to affective conditions and ""affective outcomes believed- to be 
part of the total progranr. It should be noted parenthetically that a 
distinction was made between affective conditions (I experienced) and ' 
affective outcomes (I am). This instrument was designed to compare the 
extent to which such learnings actually Qccurred. No effort wa^ made to 
develop affective condition and affectjve outcome pairings? neverthe- 
lesa, we believe there is- sufficient ^f ace validity for the distinction' 
betweert-these two item pools and that a case for means-end relationships^ 
between the two item pools could be made. We have not employed statis- 
tical procedures to demonstrate the exclusiveness of each item pool. ' 

We were lo6king for a generally discernible Relationship between 
conditions and outcomes. We hypothesized that the magnitude of the 
°"^^°'"6S reported should not greatly excegd the conditions purported to 
support them; it would be difficult to reconcile student reports that 
the course had enabled them to attain the aggr£gate of affective goa-ls 
with a concurrent report that the conditions which would seemingly " 
'support such outcomes' were only nominally present.' 

Although students' opinions regarding cognitive *ol)jectives had 
a ready been surveyed, ten items on this instrument addressed more 
global cognitive program goals. The earlier instruments were haserf on 
ratner explicit and more confining course content and skill objActives- • 
this instrument was designed to secure measures for analyzing student 
perceptions of the relative effectiveness of each course with respect to 
a common set of goals. la addition, we ;vanted to compare student ap- 
praisals within these two domains and believed these comparisons would 
be more valid if both forms of objectives were framed in similar language 
and at similar levels of inclusiveness. ' 
v^.cn same procedure was used for compiling and comparing student 
responses on this instrument: students^ were asked to repert, "Yes" or 
No, whether provisions were made for their attaining and expressing 
the capabilities or qualities described in a statement. ^ For each of the 
five cpurses, the percent of students who responded "Yes" or "No" to 
each of the 30 items was calculated. Again the medians, 01 and 03 
v.t.^Ic I^nnn"?;:^ established for each course. Comparison of median 
values among the five courses reveals a spread of ten percentage points 

vaTP< f^lV'M^^f-' percent ^90-percent.^ The mediaS 

values .for the affective condition items were generally eight to eleven 
points lower than the corresponding cognitive median values for each 
course The^spread between the lowest (67 percent) and highest (86 
percentl;median figures is almost twice that obtained on the cognitive 

^f?p?;fvi"n^I """^ -^^ °^ ^''^^ courses, the median values for the 
affective outcomes items are slightly-one to nine points-higher than 

suaaes? VpI!^'^' ^''^'^''^ ^his would Lem-tS 

suggest reasonable response consistency amon^ students, both within a 
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given cjburse and between the two forms of interdependent affective item 
types. Similar'respoilse relationships were noted in the combined dis- 
tribution of percentage values for all five courses. The respective 
med'ian percentage values of 87, 83, -and 75 were obtained for the cogni- 
tive, affective outcome, and affective condition items. 

Perceived and Actual Competencies 

Six University-employed student teaching coordinators carried out a 
final chetk on the^ impact of the program on students. These six indi- 
^viduaTs helped the project staff to convert the 103 questions prepared 
for the five professional sequence courses into 59 behavioral statements. 
Generally, the behavioral statements were gleaned from combinations of 
questions. within a single course or drawn from the composite of several 
questions from different courses. The final version of the instruments 
included behaviors which could lo'gically be attributed to students who 
had taken the Common Professional Sequence and whjch were most likely to 
occur within the student teaching situation. The* 59 statements were 
organfzed into seven cirtegories, each of which represented a primary 
functional responsibility of the.student teacher. 

The coordinators applied the criterion statement to five or six 
student teachers who had taken the entire revised professional sequence. 
Evaluations on the'^9 items were reported on a five-point scale. The 
.critique form wa^ completed in the presence of the students^ who were 
encouraged to offer their appraisals so that the final judgment on each 
item was a collective one. 

For ^>tffposes of analysis, the two response^ positions at the Upper 
end of the scale (good and excellent) were regarded as being equivalent 
to grades A and B. Thus, the percent of A and B Valuations reported 
for each of the seven categories can be compared with the perqent of A ^ 
and B evaluations students assigned themselves at the conclusion of each 
course. It was not po.ssjble to compare a student's prior perceptions of 
competence with actual performance because the student teacfjers who 
participated in the ^tudy had not participated in the collection of data 
previouslyreported: Therefore, comparisons were copfined to tnedian and 
quartile rankings for the total professional sequence and ^ach of the 
seven categories on the critique form.. The comparisons enabled us to 
cbeck student estimates of their competence against competence appraisals 
that included the benefit of actual experience. While the groups did 
not work with precisely the^ same set of items, we considered the items 
to fall within the same domain. 

All check marks placed in the non-applicable category on the cri- 
tique form (a total of ten per'&e'nt of the T,593 judgments recorded) were 
excluded , from analysis.. Thus^, only the marks recorded along a five- 
point scale were used when converting the total of the top .two positions 
on the scale to. a percent of ttie total responses on each of the seven 
scales. These calculations, across a total of 32 critique forms, re- 
sulted in median percent values of 66, 66, 76, 84, 76, 70, and 80 for 
the seven categories. The median post-course grade estimates for 
the five courses were 68,''74, 70, 7.0, and 64 percent. The median 
estimates of A and B; graces that studeats assigned themselves as they 
completed the professional sequence courses were quite similar to the 
actual* achievement of students during the student teaching period. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

We originally intended that the third year of the project be 
devoted to extending the program to other components in the under- 

^gjLa_4uate_ teMheji^eduxcLtion -pj^o.gcam. ^ Wii U-accomp4+sbments^-i-n--tMs 

area were mpdest, we undertook many activities which were not originally 
conceived as parts, of the project.. During the second year of funding, w^ 
found that we- had underestimated the amount of time necessary to achieve 
. consensus on the primary goals'" for each course and to establish- an 
interface among courses in the Common Professional Sequence. We there- 
' fore changed the emphases of seveVal aspects of the project: Jiie^eyoted 
jnuch more time to conducting field experiences, working wi^;trthe teaching 
profession^ and developing evaluation tools to augment-instructional 
• decisions and the revision of the total program. We also began to 
implement plans, originally scheduled for the fourth and fifth years of 
the project, to assist teachers in the field to become more receptite'to 
and supportive of graduates of the' new program. 

In the third year of funding, emphasis was on the need for in- « 
service teacher education programs to assist in creating supportive 
environments for beginning teachers. We helped the experienced* teachers 
to assume an advocacy and- constructive, leadership role so that they 
serve as resources to new teachers. Wfe .have begun to initiate an 
inservice project which incorporates these goals. 

During the past year, w6 trained six staff development teams to 
prepare and conduct inservice programs based on the. objectives,- content, 
and processes of humanistic education. Each tea¥"is composed of a 
public school teacher, a college teacfier, and a consultant from an 
eaucational or community agency. These individuals were selected by 

hnm^nl''^^'"'?'"'^ "^^^'^ 9" ^n affinity for and' demonstration of 

humanistic education principles. As teams they'have now offered several 
one- and^two-credit workshops for teachers. 

We have requested a grant to continue fleeted features of this 

addition to other features whichiur experiences have sugges- 
ted will further enhance the quality bf this Maserlice venture It if' 
. ' our way of revitalizing ahd humanizing both preservice -and inservice 

mnil^i fnl!\-h"%^^^l-^^'^ PC^^"""" "'^^ ^^^l^^ ^dward a career education 
mode for the teaching profession and will result in teachers who wil 
provide a positive influence in the schools. . 

'.CONCLUSION 

can mIke'a''nn^^iHvrH-^f °" conviction that schools'and teachers 
can make a positiye differepce in the lives of children and youth, and 

L-H. fJ-'^'/uT"'^'' P^^ve"t or effectively intervene 

in dysfunctional behaviors among children and youth. Our oroiect is 

tear pJ.'; ^P^^'^^^^^'" training ^program .which'ena es ros'Je ve 
teachers to become aware of their own needs and motives. This self- ' ' 
awareness forms the core of our program and gradually expand to nclude 
- 7rZlT °' """■^^■"■^^ ^° ''''' of'learne;^ ^^S S the i'eajntng ' 
The three-phase program begins with a strong emphafls in PhasP T nn 
. developing the prospective teacher's full potentiras a, iJdivi^dual! - 
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,We believe students must recognize their own unique Sources of strength 
and caring. The emphasis on values and human relationships characteristic 
of Phase I provides students with a positive experience which can be 
iTTcorpxjrated-'tnto 1:h^elTn5nrPe s'stonarl "a7rd~pri v^e~11ve3^^Ttie 'fte^ d 
experience and the Values Seminar, when augmented by a study of the 
factors that shape the lives of children and youth, set the stage^for 
personal growth and professional development throughout the program. 

But prospective teachers must receive morl than a body of content 
and the skills to deliver it. We believe that the process. by which they 
learn the content and acquired delivery, skills must come from professors 
who mocfel both, program content and humanistic qualities. Phase I enables 
the students to engage in personal and professional relationships which 
encourage and sustain growth. The practical skills, the 'evaluation ^ 
tools*, and the philosophical, sociological ,* and historical perspectives 
which comprise Phases II and III of the program are more effective and 
meaningful because of the self-knowledge students gain in Phase I. 

Shifts in the purposes of education are being translated into new 
forms of school organization and are introducing new ways for educators 
to work together. Open classrooms, informal schooling, resource centers, 
and team teaching have created new opportunities for teachers. Pros- 
pective teachers *at the Uaiversity of Northern Iowa are being prepared 
to look beyond the framework of old ideas and ideals and commit themselves 
to meaningful roles by responding to' needs in such areas as race rela- 
tions, drug abuse, ecology, sex stereotyping, and other special issues. 

Ours has been a concerted effort to practice what we espouse. 
Cooperation, collaboration, and conciliation are qualities necessary to 
meaningful huma^n relationships. We feel that teacher education prospers 
when human relationships are given prominent attention by those who 
educate and those being educated. . 
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THE DRUG EDUCATION PROGRAM 
University of California at Santa Cruz 



> 

"The intellectual life. lies not in tr\e possession of truth , 
but in the quest for neWuncertainties."— 'Richard Hofstadter, in 
Anti-In tellectualism in American Life ' ^ , • 

^At the University of California at Santa Cruz, the Drug Education 
program, a component of the Committee on Education and the teacher 
credential-ing program,' had as its primary purpose the introduction of an 
intellectual approach in'an area where anti-intellectualism has long 
held sway— the understanding and treatment of the alienated student. At 
a time when there is a resurgence of anti-intellectuality, when teachers 
are preoccupied with specification of performance-based objectives and 
the generation of answers for which there are no questions, we at UCSC 
felt it imperative to adopt a theoiTetical perspective and to establish a 
Drug Education program that would work, within specified boundaries. 

The program had many components: it was an educational program 
that explioated a theory; teams of students worked in public schools; 
university students developed specific projects with elementary and 
secondary students; the non-school community was actively involved; 
emphasis was placed on cultural pluralism in both content and personal 
involvement. Each of these aspects was both challenging and frustrating 



DRUG ABUSE AND ALIENATION 

In its inception, the UCSC^program was based on the assumption that 
drug^-abuse is a manifestation of two forms of alienation: (a) the 
estrangement of the individual from the institution--in this case, the 
school; and (b) the estrangement of the school as an institution from 
other functioning politi^cal, economic, and cultural systems. We theo- 
rized that these alienating factors must be addressed if drug abuser's . 
to be reduced. From the user's view, drug use is neither pathological 
nor abhorrent; the user is neither sick nor stupid. To the contrary, 
drug use is seen as logical and gratifying within the social context of 
the user. Thus an effective program must alter context, must change- the 
relationship of the Individual to the society by ,generiiti ng oppo'rtuni- 
ties^for people to be a part of the system. From this perspective,^^ 
persuading or coercing students merely to refrain from us-ing drugs is 
futile and brutal; rather,^ an effective 'program must substitute for drug 
usage-nor other self or social >y destructive behaviors--socially con- 
structive and personally gratifying activities that do not require the 
use of drugs. 

A Supporting Theory^ of Alienation 

The basic theme of the theory of alienation that guided the UCSC 
program is that persons behave in ways that fulfi.ll important psycho! ogi 
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^, needs. All behavior can be understood as the result of a "phenomeno- 
logical cost-benefit" analysis. The actor ^eighs the pluses and minuses' 
of any decision^ and acts accordingly. The process stems from the assump- 
tion that human decision making in all significant arenas of life is 
rational .and conscious. Thus, students choose to become involved in', 
drugs because the benefits for them outweigh the costs for them ; and 
they do not become the nice, conforming citizens their parents and 
teachers would wish then) to be because the costs of those behaviors 
outweigh the benefits. To anderstand such- calculations, one must specify 
the particular gratifications that people strive to obtain in their 
personal behavior.'' % 

The UCSC program ^entified eight gratifications -that underlie all 
human endeavor: security, comfort, meaning,-belonging , usefulness, 
competence, hope, and excitement. Unless studen.ts obtain a measurd of ' 
these gratifications through socially desired behavior, they will avoid 
such behavior; conversely, the more students obtain these gratifications 
from drug use or other proscribed behaviors, the more' difficult it is to 
discourage their use. To reduce the alienation of the individual, it is 
essential that projects and activities be initiated to provide gratifi- 
.. cations where there is now only frustration. 

• Voluminous data testify that the schools alienate large numbers of ♦ 
students. It is undeniable that many students feel socially insecure, 
are miserable and lonely, find the entire schooling process unintelli- 
gible, feel useless, have been branded as incompetent, see no hope for 
the future, and— final ly-are bored. To cite Schopenhauer, the school 
IS where people struggle to avoid the dual threats to human enjoyment- 
pain and boredom. Of late, educator? hesitate to voice concern about 
this situati^Hi because they are. unable to improve it. 

What is not always appreciated is that the alienation process lecids 
net only to the withdrawal of psychic energy from schools, it -leads to 
the investment of psychic energy in other activities. Since our society 
offers few opportunities for the investment of energy within the system,, 
the only options available for many young people are asocial and anti- 
social behavix)r. Drug use may offer other kinds of security; for exam- 
ple, poor youths who are deprived of a .legal means of obtaining econofr.ic 
security may see drug trafficking as a. way to rapid" accumulation of 
wealth and also to "social security," participation in a "conmunity," 
access to power, and protection that is not otherwise available to them, 
bchools can be miserable, painful, unfriendly places; drugs can be 
/comforting, drugs can relieve pain. About the only change we have seen 
in student drug use in recent years has been a periodic shifting in 
V^their choice of drugs: students appear to be drifting back to alc6hol 
and away from heroin for anesthetization. 

.Viktor Frankl argues that humans have a basic need to make sense 
out of their existence. It is increasingly clear that,^-f young people 
-are searching for meaning in their loves,' they aren't going to find it 
lii the schools as presently organized. The schooling process has become 
increasingly unintelligible, with programs designed and controlled by - 
persons outside the classroom; no one takes responsibility for demysti- ' 
tication. Teachers sometimes appear as bewildered as students in almost 
every content area: , the introduction of. set theory to elementary mathe- 
matics confuses primary grade ^teachers; science in elementary school is 
a series of disconnected activities a;id games; teachers are 'unable to 
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explain the political/economic processes of the greater society. Drugs ' 
and drug use reduce one's existence to something smalliand self-contained, 
e'stablish a set of rules, a culture, an economy, and even a political 
system that is understandable, if ill«!Sory. And, as Eugene O'Neill 
pointed out in The Ice Man Cometh , if people have nothing else, they 
will desperately tiang on to their illusions. ^ 

The School as an Alien Institution 

The alienation of the school from other institutions and arenas of 
American life also afflicts young people. The school does not prepare 
many of "them f or work; rather, it confuses and distorts the work wor]d. 
Students .have only a limited marketable skill; th6y do not know how the 
system works, nor what can be done to change it. When preparation for 
citizenship is considered, the school mystifies both the theory and 
practice of democracy; the student is taught to depreciate rights, and 
is nfit taught how to function in decision-making processes. In the 
transmission of culture, the school has a far less significant role to 
play than*«the mass media; it is television, with its concern for reach- 
ing the largest possible audience, that is extiicpating pluralism in our 
society, while the schools initiate insignificant and superficial 
bilingual'/multicultural programs that, in most instances, do as much 
harm as good. The failure to address in'^any meaningful way the primary 
economic, political, and cultural institutions in our society can lead 
to distortion of reality, disillusionment, and epidemics of substance 
abuse and violence. Yet school authorities are unwilling and, in most 
'cases, unable to conceptualize a school which is totally integrated into 
society. Y ^ 

The/tfCSC Drug Education program attempted to address both forms of 
alienation. Students were urged, prodded, and importuned to analyze 
pupil behavior; to assess the gratification systems that existed; to . 
generate projects that produced for pupils feelings of security, com- 
fort^ meaning, belonging, usefulness, competence, hope^ and e)^citement; ' 
and to strengthen the bonds between school or work situations and polit- 
ical agencies, cultural events, and family members. 

THE PROGRAM ORGANIZATION ^ 

/ The most critical components of the UCSC uHm Education program 
were: admission procedures, organization^^jf teams, of student teachers, 
participation of teams in specially designeH^Sj^ojina^ team supervision 
by education staff, and development of an organize relationship with 
both the University and the conmiunity. , y) 

Admission to the Program 

* A committee consisting of UCSC students. Teacher Education staff 
and teachers, school administrators, and minority community leaders 
interviewed all applicants and selected studen^ts for the program. ^ 
Approximately, half of those selected were minority students--blacki 
Chicano, or Asian. Criteria for selection were (a) the ability to 
articulate a theory of alienation and (b) a dedication to working with 
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alienated youth in a field experience. ^ A desire to be a teacher was 
important, but not a prerequisite; about one-fourth of the students 
involved did not go on to get teaching credentials. 

Organization into Teams 

Jn the first year of the program, seven -teams of four to six members 
were formed; three of the teams worked in high schools, five in junior 
high schools, and one in an elementary school. In the following year 
.six teams were, organized, to allow more adequate supervisiph and leader- 
ship.^ During the fifst year^ the UCSC students divided themselves by 
ethnicity: the Watsonville teams were almost exclusively Chicano, the 
Santa Cruz teams Anglo. Four teams were in Watsonville, in schools with 
a large concentration of Mexican-American (Chicano) stud^s; the 
remainder were in Santa Cruz schoo^ls that had a small percentage of 
minority students. / "* 

Teams were formed in the first years by self-selection. There was 
concern, particularly among Anglo students, about^.th^ division into 
ethnic groups; however, the Chicano students arguedy^the need for devel- 
oping a sense of identity, especially in communities which had previ- 
ously been denied such expression. In the third year-,-^ review of this 
policy led .to a reversal of strategy, and the six.ieams^became integrated. 
The Chicano students' deep-seated distrust of Anglo-dominated institu- 
tions was not erased completely by either approach. 

. Each team designated a team leader from the *CSC faculty, and these^ 
team leaders were recruited to become the staff for the Drug Education 
program. To facilitate schooT-university relationships during t-he last 
two years, a teacher from the Watsonvilje/Santa Cruz area joined the 
Drug Education staff, supervised teams, and participated in the seminars. 
In the final year, half of the teams were supervised by Chicano staff 
and half by Anglo staff. Supervision was organized to promote integration 
a Chicano staff supervised teams in Santa Cruz and an Anglo staff super- 
vised in Watsonville. 

Periodically during the first year, Chicano staff and team ii}embers 
held "caucuses" to evaluate programs from a Chicano perspective. There 
were no caucuses in the final year, because of a conscious effort to 
bridge differences in the group, and a change in the Chicano leadership. 

Every person accepted for a team pledged one^year of field service. 
•Minimum requirements were that each member be in a target school for 
eight hours a week, and participate the Drug Education seminars, and 
team planning meetings. In addition, team members accepted io_to. Student 
"^Teaching had to fulfill requirements for the teaching credential. 

Organization of Team Projects ' ^ 

Each team organized, with school students, projects and activi;ties 
that had cleSrly^articulated goals and provided opportunities for/'alien- 
ated youth to engage in, behaviors to make schooling a gratifying experi- 
ence. For example, one project in Watsonville High School was. mural 
for the dining area. In Soquel High School in Santa Cruz, the .project 
«was tojievelop an alternative school, which has since been recognized- as ^ 
a part of the school system. In junior high schools, Spanish; Clubs were 
organized. Elementary school projects emphasised cu'^tural appreciation. 
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The project work was an effort to create a sense of cohesiveness'- 
within ;the team, and'to bring alienated elementary and secondary students 
into cooperative arraingements with each other and with University studeats 
and faculty. 

The Seminar 

The weekly seminars were instrumental in providing analysis of day- 
to-day work: student projects were discussed, and implications for 
change were drawn. The seminars attempted to bring team activities into 
context, and to inform the entire group of individual team activities. 

^ Various approaches to seminars were attempted. The seminar for the 
entire Drug Education ^student group was too large, proliibiied meaningful 
exchanges, and became too much like a lecture. Small team seminars did 
allow for an emphasis on day-to-day problems, but not a broad analysis 
of them. A combination of large and small seminars therefore was 
attempted. Although the seminars were helpful, they did not accomplish . 
all that was anticipated, and were probably the most frustrating compo- 
nent of the program* We had hypothesized that, in the seminars, students 
would learn to appreciate the importance of theory, but day-to-day 
<:rises 4)revailed to a large extent over long-range analysis. 

Supervision of Teams'^ ^ , 

The assignment of a staff member to a particular team provided 
intensive ongoing supervision and the opportunity for continuous analysis 
and sustained growth. The use of school -based personnel on the teams 
provided reality testing for team activities. Team success with these 
projects gave new ideas and incentives to the classroom teacher. Regular, 
consistent supervision provided experienced leadership in periods of 
crisis. ' 

The use: of staff to supervise 4-6 member teams was a successful 
aspect of the Drug Education program,' and undoubtedly will be incorpo- 
rated into 'the Teacher Education program in the future. 

Organization of Relationships Within and Outside t|ie Community 

A number of potential allies were identified from botti the Univer 
sity and the community. These people--from the Psychology Department, 
from other bilingual/multicu^ltural programs, -and from youth and family 
service agencies--were brought togetner periodically for conferences. 
The exchanges were beneficial, and productive relationships were estab- 
lished. This supportive base, developed during the Drug Education 
program, is now a part of the Teacher Education program. 

THEORY IN ACTION 

A theory is only as good as its applicability. Kurt Lewin argued 
that. nothing is moi^e practical than a good theory. The f.iv^*^eoretical 
-iispects of the UCSC Drug Education program were: intellectual presence, 
the organization of teams, the projects generated by thesteams, community 
involvement, and cultural plural i^. 
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Intellectual Pre^ce 

t' 

The UCSC program identified three different modes of teacher behavior. 
One is a technical presence , in-^which the teacher applies programs 
developed by others, and accepts little (if any) responsibility for 
developing the curriculum or evaluating the outcome. Both curriculum 
and evaluation are ritualisticajly programmed. Many of the highly 
acclciimed individualized programs demand that teaching be limited to a 
technical' presence. Such programs are defined as teacher proof, which 
means that teachers have no involvement in their design or application. 

A Second popular presence, associated with the open school, is a 
human pt*esence . Here the teacher renounces almost all authority and 
allows the students' naturaj curiosity to govern the learning process.'*' 
Followers "Of Carl Rogers support such an approach, and it was a major 
foundation of the once highly acclaimed British Primary School. 

An intellectual presence requires ownership of the schooling experi- 
ence. A teacher' with intellectual presence has a coherent world view to 
which all required learning is connected. Such a teacher is willing to 
defend positions with logic and evidence and t5 debate those with differing 
views. The teacher with intellectual presence provide? reasons for 
existing Taws and regulations, arid guidelines to'persons who' wish to 
change the system. It is not required that the student teacher taking * 
part in the UCSC Drug Educa'tion program adopt the intellectual orien- 
tation of the staff, but all students were challenged continually tp 
develop their own intejlectuality, and were constantly required to 
prov-ide a defense of their reasoning in seminars and classwork. Without 
such intellectual presence, it is impossible-^to understand alienation; 
and without understanding, finding remedies is equally impossible. 

Teams - • ^ - 

The student teachers in the UCSC program worked >n teams essen- 
tially because teams provided opportunities for gratification. Through 
team membership, an individual' can gain security and can turn to other 
persons y/hen confronted bj painful circumstances. There is opportunity 
to gain from the insights of others; the 'student develops a sense of 
belonging, of usefulness, and of competence through activities which are ' 
appreciated by other team ^members. Teams can effect far more change 
than individuals, and add -fun and excitement. There are also risks- 
teams can be alienating; can foster dissension; can reward antisocial 
competencies and isolate individuals; and can shelter mediocre and 
destructive performance. The team is valuable only to the extent that 
It provides gratifications that reduce intrapersonal and interinstitu- 
tional alienation. Some of the l^ms in the USCS program successfully 
realized this goal; others did not. _ . " 

f 

Projects 

Projects are essential in education, but they must have outcomes 
that everyone participating can feel, see, or touch. In education, 
where much of the activity is intangible and amorphous, it is imperative 
that clear, precise goals be established. Only when projects are tangible 
is It possible for participants to evaluate the importance of the activity. 

* 
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A project must 'address a salient problem and must be designed so that 
-V each person's responsibility is clear; resources are identified to 
) support and encourage those who are confused or fear failure; each 
/ individual 's^activUy is vital t-eH;he outcome; and sufficient organi- 

zation ensures that each person can make a contribution. Projects with 
" these characteristics provide security, comfort, meaning, belonging, 
usefulness, competence, hope, and excitement for -the participants. . 
Again, there are risks. Poorly designed, inadequately organized projects 
can frustrate rather than gratify. And projects designed in the absence 
of theory are hit-and-miss propositions, unlikely to produce anything 
meaningful-^ • 

Community Involvement 

Only by changing school^ommunity relations can the school cease to 
be seeh as an ?lien, institution. Thus, projects must be "designed to • 
involve private employers, government officials, senior citizens, and - 
parents It is from this involvement that knowledge and constituencies 
for change will eventually come. Efforts were made in the UCSC program _ 
toxestablish such connections. In a few instances the results were 
promising, but presetit institutional restrictions, the extent of alienation, 
and \he inability of otTr-^tudents to find linkages made this the most 
unsatisfactory aspect of the UCS6 program. 

There were some gratifying exception^. Projects related to Cinco 
" de Mayo\festivals in Watsonville are one activity where bridges were 
built. Another positive step was elementary student involvement in a 
recent school board- election in Santa Cruz where 5>-ftool officials were 
iible to giin from their exchange with students. 6uide4-by UCSC Drug 
Education broject members, students in ttre-project elementary school 
interviewed the school board candidates, with the goal of making rJblic_ 
endorsements and providing reasons for those endorsements. The elemen- 
^ tary students worked on issues. Some suggested- by UCSC Students and 
teachers and some by the pupils themselves. One issue was t\ie quality 
of school lunches. Befpre interviewing the candidates, the° elementary 
students gained- .information from a variety of sources including the 
school administration, and a delegation of the students visited the 
administration buijding to get an understanding of school matters, 
particularly budgeting. When the question of school lunches came up, 
the assistant superintendent assured the students that he had been 
informed^by an unimpeachable authority, that the lunches were nutritious, 
whereupon a seven-year-old asked, "How can they be nutritious when 
nobody eats them?" 'it is possible that one change that will have been 
produced by the UCSC program will .be better lunches in Santa Cruz schools. 

& 

» Pluralism • ' 

No r^al change in feelings of alienation can take place. unless 
division between ethnjc and racial groups is overcome. Racism and • 
ethnocentrism are deeply ingrained, and will not be removed by transient 
and superficial measures. Only through penetrating analysis and programs 
based on th^t analysis will prejudice and discrimination based on race., 
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ethnicity, cTass, and sex cease tQ erode the structure of justice in 
America. Pluralism based -on s o cial ju stice means respect for the accom- 
plishments, values, and traditions of all groups. Pluralism is the 

conscious and systematic replacement of denigrating attitudes with 

appreciative attitudes. But pluralism also translates attitudes into 
action, and those actions must be a continuous thread through all of a 
-school's programs. Pluralism is in the curriculum— in science as well 
as literature, mathematics as well as civics. Pluralism is also affirma- 
tive action in leadership; it is imperative that unrepresented minorities— 
be involved in every aspect of education. In the UCSC Drug Education 
program, minority students were actively recruited but there was insuf- 
ficient pluralism in changes of curriculum and staffing. Projects 
should actively seek tp brjng together antagonistic groups and foster 
feelings of competence,' belonging, and usefulness across historical 
divisions. 



THE UCSC PROGRAM AT WORK 

Drug Education teams at Wats^onville High School est^blishem asses 
which would implement the progranv theories." The Group Dynamics class 
attempted to ameliorate the alienation of Jhicano, Mexicano, and Mexican- 
American students in the Jiigh school, since Spanish surnamed students 
had a dropout rate much higher than that of any other group. The other 
classjwas a cross-tutoring project that triedto build fefelings'of 
competence by having older students teach younger children. A variety 
of projects emerging from thi interests of th^UCSC and high school 
students were developed out of these classes. fA mural that was created 
will remain a monument to the program, and cha'nges in the" restrictions 
on citizenship in school government were made. 

The most consistently successful cfctivity df the teams, however, 
was a variety of projects that became a part of the Cinco de Mayo 
festival. ■ Watsionville High School students, together with the UCSC 
team, provided dance groups, song festrvalsT and Tfteatrical productions; 
built a float for the parade; and involved parents in the preparation of- 
fQods. Students who a few days before the festival had been regarded as 
troublemakers were congratulated on their accomplishments. Each of the 
projects gratified many of the students' needs: they gained rare 
feelings of • competence throifgh socially desirable behavior; they received 
appreciation for being useful; and they established bonds of fraternity 
because of mutual reliance. In fact, the success of the Cinco de ^ayo 
activities reduced students' desire to engage in other, equally accept- 
able,' behavior. Success had a tendency to produce some imbalances, and 



that was evident 
students wanted t 
thus neglected ot 
could enhahce the 
however, provided 
further evaluation 




^the UCS.C/Watsonville High School experience. The - 
-ntentrate all their energies in such activities and . 
spectS of their life--in particular, studies that 
■portunities to succeed in college. Such imbalances, 
data for seminars, critiques, new plans, -and - 
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EVALUATION OF THE UCSC PROGRAM 



Many solid^ains were produced by the'Drug Education program, which 
is now the. established teacher education program at the University -of 
California at Santa Cruz. ^Because of the program, a theory has-been 
enunciated and put into action; that theory has been refined and made 
more explicit, and is reflected in the course offerings a,nd the* organi- 
zation of the program. In particular, effprts^o establ'f^h a bilingual/ 
multicultural emphasis based on concepts of social justice moved forward 
as a direct consequence of the Drug Education experience. . V . 
The clearest evidence of the success of the Drug Education program 

' is the continued leadership'graduates of the program are giving the 
educational .system by continuing to utilize the theory and concepts of 
the program. They have maintained a consi^stent record of progress. The 
alternative education prograftns in Santa Cruz, which came into bejng as a 
consequence of the UCSC program, continute with former students as staff 
members. One graduate of the program, although only in. his third year ^ 
of teaching, is an assistant principal. 

After three years of project operation, 110 students haye partici- 
pated in the project; 44 have received their teaching credentials. Of 
the 34 who graduated in 1975 and 1976, 20 are employed a^ teachers and ^ 
10 are in graduate school. The final evaluation of the project included 
direct observation of the students in the site classrooms by project 

, staff, cooperating teachers, and administrators. 

In an interview with several key Santa Cruz and iSlatsonville educators, 
it was unanimously acknowledged that through the work of the project 
students, the problems of alienated youth have been brought to the 
attention of tht schools and that*' relevant and* needed school projects 
implement^by/jCSC students would not otherwise have been available to 
those youth^a Some of the programs implemented because of the UCSC 
prog'e.ct are: 

1. Project HOLD--a program in the Watsonville High School to 
keep pupils from dropping out before graduation 

Z. The Group Dynamics Class--now an established part oi^ the 
Watsonville 'High School curriculum 

3. - Jhe , Watsonville , bilingual-multicultural program sponsored 

under the^Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) . 

4. The Student Rights and Responsibilities Projecl^ow incor- 
^ . porated in Santa Cruz School Board of Educafi^ policy 

5* The alternative high school in Santa C.ruz, now under'^the 
direction of a UCSC pipogram graduate. 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE EDUCATION AS AN APPROACH TO DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION 
^ Unfversity of Massachusetts 

Alfred Alsdhuler, Kathleen Phillips, Gerald Weinstein 

I 

Using drugs (hard and soft drugs, medicines, coffee, alcohol, , 
tobacc^)o's a multi-million dollar legal ^Tnd illegal business in this 
country. It is part, of our way of life, and is more relevant to students 
than most formal "subjett matter." At minimum, a useful public educa- 
tion ought to convey accurate factual knowledge abou|: drugs, their use 
and abuse. However^ developing in students fthller knowledge about " 
themselves as drug ysers and/or abusers, the functions drugs serve in 
their lives, and alterndtives--safe, self-enhancing, socially accep- 
table, and cheap--to the same goals is more important than increasing 
abstract knowledge "about" drugs. Increased knowledge about drugjuse is 
vital to prevention of drug abuse, early intervention, treatment and 
rehabilitation; According to Helen Nbwlis in Drugs Demystified : 

"The assumption behind this approach is that people take drugs 
because they want to, that drug use serves some function, gives 
them some satisfaction in some area of their 1 ives-^ndthat they 
will stop using drugs, or use less, if they find sbmething better 
that wjir serve somewhat the same function." 1 

This hypothesis not only sounds plausible, it is a humane, chari- 
table view of drug users as rational human beings capable of making 
choices and of learning self-enhancing and less socially pernicious ways 
to achieve their personal goals. Thus, the Univerpty of Massachusetts 
School of Education was funded for basic research pn self-knowledge 
development, to find ai\swers to four questions: (a) Wh$t i^ self- 
knowledge? (b) How do we measure it? (c) How do we' increase it? (d) 
Does increased^ self-knowledge about drug use lead to greater self- 
enhancing behavipr and less self-destructive behavior? 

THE NATURE AND MEASUREMENf OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE^ ^ . 

We 4i4 not expect to be able to deliver definitive answers to these 
questions ih three years' time. Our goal was a basics definition of 
self-knowledge that we could measure and translate jtito useful teaching 
guideltniBS for increasing self-ltiowledge, not onlyfin relation to'drug 
use, but in any area of significant human concern: intimate human 
relations; being a parent^, working; enjoying leisure time; fincling 
meaning, significance, and value in life, x " 

In research' literature, self-knowledge is referred to by such teirms 
as "self-concept," "identity," consciousness" expansion," "reflexivity ," 
"self-understanding, "Sand "self-insight:" Self-kfiowledge is also a 
central motif in much\)f the existential-phenomenological literature. 
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After reviewing philosophers' definitions of self-knowledge from 
Descartes to tfie present (Hopkins, 1974), we recognized three analyti- 
cally tlistinct, interrelated aspects of an indivi'dual 's self-knowledge: 
(a) direct, immediate, ultimately private experiences of thoughts^ 
feelings, sensations, and actions; (b) the developing mental processes 
people use to translate their experience into descriptive' theories ; and 
(c) descriptive theories individuals -hold, usually informally, atfout 
their experience and its causes, impl irations, and significance. The 
relationship between these three aspects of self-knowledge can be por- 
trayed graphically as^in Figure 1. 

"Experiences" and theJ'mental processes" used to transform experi- 
ence into verbalized statements can be assessed only indirectly through 
verbal statements. Thus, we developed an instriTment that woul.d^eTioit 
descriptive theories about experience and the significance, meani'ng. and • 
value that experience has for the individual. This instrument asks 
individuals to recall briefly in their 'imagination a sequence of increas- 
ingly distant previous, unforgettable experiences, then to pick one 
event to remember in vivid detail. Individuals describe the experience 
fully and answer the following questions; How was the experience impor- 
tant or special to you then? ^^How is the experience itfiportant or special 
to you now? From the experience you just reuscnibered , please describe 
some things you know about yourself now. How could knowing this about 
yourself be useful to you? Specifically, how can it help you get what 
you want and avoid what you don't want?T - , ' - . , 

In developing a method Tor coding individual responses, we attempted 
to differentiate between the highly variable manife^' content and the 
stable, underlying developmental processes used to translate the content 
into descriptive theories.. We assumed that the manifest content would 
vary for individuals as a result of their day-to-day enpounters with ^ 
social reality, and that the content would vary idiosyncratically among 
individuals and across cultural groups. In contrast, we were interested 
in Identifying the, basic forms these reports took as an index of the 
developmental structures ''and operations that filtered the experiences 
and shaped the verbal responses. We accepted as axiomatic that there is 
an invariant sequence of relatively stable hierarchical mental structures " " 
and operations whKh to a large extent characterize mental development 



1- For complete instruction? on the adini^stration of the "€xperience 
Recall Test," see Alschuler, Evans, Tamashiro,- and Weinstein,' 1375/ 
Appendix A. ., ^ . , . ' 
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across cultures. This is the point af view of Piaget, Levi-Strauss, and 
other "structural'-deveTopmental" theorists We attempted 'to extend 
these theories from descriptions of changes in how the external world is 
understood (time, space, motion, number, we'ight, volume) to'a , description 
of How one's internal world was conceived (intra- and interpersonal 
experience, intentionality, and the value, meaning, and significance of 
one's personal experience). 

Our first. "molecular coding system" attempted to filter out the 
content of test responses by translating sentences into geometric 
symbols/ For example, Q r/'^" raferents; = actions taken; 
A = objects. Thus a sentence diagrammed,Q — ^ A > could refer to 
"I rode the bicycle" or "I ate the ice cream cpne. In all, we found 
it necessary to create 54 such symbols to diagram all the sentebces in 
the derivation sampJe of 72 protocols from men a-nd women between the 
ages of 7 and 68, from all social classes and different ethnic groups. 

During this coding system derivation we had knowledge of each 
subject's score on the Loevinger Measure of Ego Development (Loevinger 
and Wessler, 1970), the measure most similar to our concept of se1f-^ 
knowledge. We u^ed this information to order the protocols and suggest 
the sequenjie of new geometric symbols. Using the Guttman procedure for 
scaling t,h6se 54 symbols (Guttman, 1950), we found that 42 symbols 
appeared to form a developmental sequence (Alschuler, Evans, Tamashiro, 
and Weinstein, 1975, Appendix B). Furthermore, these symbols appeared 
to fSrm four coherent cluster*s, indicating a sequence of four logically 
hierarchica] stages of self-knowledge: 

Elemental Self-Knowledge 

Discrete', "visible"' aspects of a single event (elements) are de- 
scribed. No true hypotheses seem to occur at this stage since no expli- 
cit connections causajly relating the elements are stated, and the 
elements are not explicitly summarized as a single, complex situation. 
Instfead, these elements are juxtaposed or serially ordered. Value is 
assigned in terms of Simple adjective or adverb modifiers, and all these 
elements and values are reported* as if they were obvious tq others. It 
is as if one's self-knowledge "theory" at this stage consisted of an 
album of photographs with little, if 'any, editorial commentary. Examples 
of elemental self-knowledge sentences:- 

"I was wearing mv white dr^ss." 
*' "I was six or s^en at the- time." 
"My mother yelled, 'do you want some lunch?'" . 
"I had a big, big house." 
"I went to the. store and got some ice\creara." 

' . - *> * 
Situational Selt-Knowledge ' - * 

At this stage^ individuals appear to have a ges'taltx)f a single 
situatjon composed of pausally connect^ elements, including for the 
first time nanvisible internd'-l .thoughts apd feeltngs. However^ true 
hypotheses still -do not appear since thi^..instance is singular, not 
pres^eated^ an. example of a more general pattern. Values are assigned 



•to feelings, to the whole event, or situation, or by explicit comparison 
of two specific situations. Situational self-knowledge theory is char- 
acterized by the integration of elements into a single, specific, valued 
whole. The fol lowtngxgentences illustrate situational self-knowledge: 

^'The experience I remembered with deep pleasure was my wedding 

day." . ' ' 

"It was important to me because I had been terribly worWed' about ^ . 

making this coimitment." 

"It had a tremendous impact on. my life.". 

"I remember feeling elated, but I hid "my feeling^^somfewhat." 

Internal Pattern Self-Knowledge 

« 

At this stage, descriptions of experience include stable internal 
responses in relatioji to an explicit or implicit class of situations. 
Individuals see beyond single experiences and are able to hypothesize 
what their internal response will be to a set pf stimuli. Traits, 
characteristics, sense of obligation, reciprocal relationships are 
named. Unforgettable experiences often are those which have inaugurated, 
a newWtable pattern of internal- responses. Examples of internal pat- 
tern self-knowledge: ' 

"I am impulsive in most interpersonal situations." 
. "Whenever I'm in trouble I always want to ask for-help." 
"All through high school, up to the eleventh grade, I had been 
real shy and quiet." 

"I'm afraid of situations that threaten my self-concept." 
, "The kind of strength derived from happy childhood experiences i 
has given me the confidence 'to help others and not to be . x 

frightened by other people's strength and confidence." \ 

Process Self-Knowledge 

Individuals describe actions they take, to control, influences- 
modify, or develop their internal states. In° contrast to the internal 
pattern stage in which genera Vized reactions are merely described, at 
this -stage people recount how they consciously monitor or are deliber- 
.ately pro-active in influencing tjheir internal states. In addition to 
knowledge about their patterns of response, people develop verbal iza'ble 
knowledge about the processes they use to^manage their inner states. 
Process self-knowledge is illustrated, in such sentences'as: r 

"When I feel discouraged and alone, I withdraw, renew my own sense 
of accepting me, and then go on." 
. "I can give myself permission to feel my own feelings and to act 
. -on them." 

"It took me a long time' to admit my feelings to. myself."" 
' "Verbalizing 'a.ll this puis me in touch wi;th my own core." 

If these stages/are in fatt hierarchical!, each one -being a neces- 
• sary condition for the ac(|uisition of the next, then the Guttman scaling 
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techniques are appropriate for assessing this hypothesis. J3n tne im-* 
tial derivation sample of 72, the coefficient of scalability was .84 an(f 
the 'Coefficient of reproducibility was .97, an impressive, set of figures./. 

Since the derivation of coding categories in. the sample was based* ) 
in part on our knovfledge of the subject's ego level, we cross-validated 
the findings on a second sample of 72 for which neither age nor ego v 
level .was known in advance by the coders. The second sample was compara- ^ 
ble to the first in age, sex, ego level,- and social class.. The three ^: 
coders had developed acceptably high coder reliability (above 80 percent 
agreement). On the second sample the coefficient of scalability was .87 
Qttd the coefficient of reproducibility was* .99--higher than in the 
derivation sample, ap extremely rare cross-validation result. 

Having, found support" for the hypothesis^that these stages of self- 
knowledge are hierarchical, we .proceeded with several steps. First, we' 
assessed \he concurrent validity of our stage scores against age iind ego 
level. For the derivation sample of 72, self-knowledge wa^correlated 
significantly with age (r=.47) and ego Uvel (r=.73); for the cross- 
• 'Validation sample of^72, these results were^ replicated any correlations 
increased. Self-knowledge^level correlated with both age (r=.61) and 
ego level (r=.77). Second, we <leveloped a molar'xoding system for self- 
knowledge levels that was- simple, quick, and easy to learn, use, and <^ 
teach teachers. 3 Third, we are investigating, the relationship between ^ 
self-knowletige levels and' other significant aspects of human functioning 
V several different research populations. 

» 

■ A SELF-KNOWLEDGE DRUG EDUCATION COURSE 

Based on our research findings, Wvpilot-tested a self-knowledge 
drug education course for 21 senior high school students in Montague, ' 
Mass.; in the spring term of 1976. ^ Purposes of the course were to help 
these students make sense from their experience with drugs and to use 
this topic to expand their existing se^lf-knowledge stage capacities. 
The iiourse has been revised and expanded and currently is being taught 
and evaluated in Maine. Data from th^ three treatment groups of 60 
students 'Should help us answer (a)' whether drug use/abuse is related to 
. r self-knowledge levels; (b) whether the course increases self-knowledge . 
level Si and (c) whether, therefore, the course decreases drug abuse. - y 

We haVe already demonstrated the usefulness of the theory and 
operationa'l measure in diagnosing the stage-perspective of the students. 
The majority of the senior high school students in Montague, Mass.,^aTid 
the participating Maine schools are at the situational stjage. Students , 
at this stage love to teVl stories.^ Many have an exquisite memory for 
'the deta'|ils of place, sequence of action, and conversation. They de- 
' scribe feelings and thqgfihts as well as the causal relationships among 
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2 In adapting our situati.on to be amenable to^uttman Statistics, we 
adopted a "three unit rule." In* each stage there were between six 
and eight symbols. That stage was assumed to be. present i^ the ' 
protocol if three diff&rent symbols of the eight were present. A 
"miss" was defined as the py'esence of three symbols at. one stage 
with less than three symbQls at the prior stage. - 

3 This coding system is available at cost to researchers from the 
Self-Knowled^e^Education Project, 456 Hills South, University of * 

- Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 01003. ' ^ ' . 
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thesg elements of the situation. Generalizations that apply across 
several situations are not in their repertoire of thoughts, are ndt 
seemingly relevant or interesting; the situation is sufficient in and of 
Itself. An example of a situational self-knowledge Report of an inci- 
dent including drugs: ' J 

"A few. of, my friends and I were on our way to the Mail. We stopped 

• • on the side of the road at a rest^area. 'There were some big rocks 

we climbed up on. When we looked down there were these two guys 
parked in a car. ..They were smoking 'potll A few minutes "later they 

• ■ ^fn^^fn"! if i^'^ 'I ^'^^ ^° high with them.. They 

began to talk to us and they were reaTly nic^ people. It was a 
good way to g^t to know them. It made our trip better." 

At most, students at the situationaj stage are able to provide 
overgeneralized Aesop-like morals to their stories that sound unjrrsua- 
-s-we as useful lifeguides. One student, when asked what he learned from 

^ATTfTJ'T'r-' ^^^"^ '^''P beer in sleazy ba?s " I? 

IIJL' the situation as a whole is t1i^ explanation of one'^ thoughts 
feelings, and actions. Another perceptive student said, "Thl situatio^ 
you are in can decide if you 4ise or don"t use drugs." fhi situation 
specific ca-usality is illustrated by;a brief interchange: 

™At that parl^ I drank. "° - , . 

IVtn? thif^L^bou^t drinking less or perhaps even not drinking 
"Ya, but everybody else -was dHnking." 

'n.^^ This contrasts with the conceptual ability of people at the intPrn;.]' 

hTL^^flfsi u^tiSn'^'^^^^ 
tne specitic situation: "I'm a social driWker. I only do it to be- 

. Jnendly. I never drink alonW not eve^ a'couple-of beers " For this ' 
man, s,ocial dnn^ing is-an -aspect of his special personality not a - 
functTon of a single specific situation. ' Personality, not a 

What are the impVicatjOns of these stage descri&tTons for a 
j ^ il ' """.""d in a situation. But heloing stude'nti 

f^t^^ P"""" "^"t^" °7 sot ""t of thi situ"?™ Later 



During the. course we also encourage students to become aware of 
other people* s differing responses in similar situations. While these" , 
individual variations may JDe perceived, they are not fully understood 
until .the internal pattern stage. At. that time differing responses are 
no longer seen as idiosyncrfitic. reactions to a particular situation, but. 
as illustrations of stable differences among an individual's patterns of 
behavior.- In the course we attempt to build this awareness inductively. 
As students demonstrate or describe their reactions^ to situation after 
situation, individual patterns become more evident, at least to the 
instructors. Students gat to the point' of recognizing two types of 
peers, the "heads" and the "straights." Forsome there is a dawning of 
• awareness that these patterns are more than a sequence of situationally 
appropriate responses: "^ot hanging around with 'hea'ds' keeps me out of 
trouble"; "Whenever I'm at a party where there's a lot'of drinking, I. 
get scared." These stable patterns of action and feeling are aspects of 
an emerging trans-si tuational identity. In contrast with this type of 
developmental change, most students seem to subscribe to the situational 
view of one "head": "If circi^mstances change, maybe I'll change."' 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT: A SOLUTION TO 
FIVE BASIC PROBLEMS IN HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 

Our extensive and ei^pensive research effort was not funded solely 
to provide developmental guidelines for drug education. Intended by-' 
products of the work were solutions to basic problems ii) the fieW of 
Humanistic Education (variously called psychological., confluent, affec- 
tive, or synoetic education). The numerous specific programs corriprising , 
Humanistic Education have in common the use of educatioRal methods to 
promote human development, in c'ontrast with therapeutic methods to 
remedia-te psychological crises, and traditional educational' approaches 
• to teach academic knowledge and skills. The "show"" goals of education . 
have "always included "full human development" as a fundamental aim.' Now 
the rhetoric has been translated into functioning prQgrams, methods, 
_ ^ technix^ues, curriculum packages, and teacher education^orkshops that 
are nationwide. Suddenly, practice has far outreached rhetoric and has 
created'at least five generic problems in Humanistic Education:'- 

, 

Imprecise Go als 
» ^-^ - 

_ Tiie goals of many existing huigailistic programs and curricula are ■ 
v^iijfi, poetic, fragmented, groundless, and nonmeasurable: helping. " 
peopTe, become aware of themselves, developing a positive^self-concept, 
,.becomin'g self-actualizgd, becoming more open, -joyful , connected, authen- 
• tic, genuine, in touch', turned on. While thes/s goal? soffnd psychical.ly * 
gratifying, they 'leave educators operationally confused about 'what to do 
. • on^Monday and why Tuesday's lesson should follow Monday's* lesson and 
come before Wednesday's lesson.' The rationale *nd precision of sequen- 
cing mathematics lessons illustrate, by comparison,- how crude are our 
theories for sequencing- activities that .fa,cilitate human development. 

Lack of Pan-Development Relevance 

. Most of the ekperimental procedures used in humanistic curricula 
^ are adapted from the psycho^logical procedures developed in -the -hSfnan 
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potfential and humanistic psychology movements. These procedures were 
developed primarily for white middle-class admits. Gestalt, -psycho- 
synthesis, transactional analysis, sensitivitv training, encounter, * 
bioenergetics--these have had their genesis with clients well above 
public school age. Adaptations of these propbdures have -been prescribed 
for children as "good things to do'' regardless of age, stage of devel- 
opment, sex, race, ethnic background, or cultural context. It is as if 
fulfilling human potential ,were- identical for all people at all ages. 

Questions as to the appropriateness, of the goals as well as the 
procedures for children at varying levels of -development have not feen 
raised carefully or systematically. Should six-year-olds be trained to 
be in the "here and now" because most adults have lost their willingness 
to be in the present? Might children not have different psychological 
work to do, depending on t^eir stage of .dej^lopment? Shouldn't p^ycho-/^ 
logical procedures be geared toward certain capacities? Developmentooi' 
criteria are needed to determine appropriateness of goals and procedu^s.<. 

Ephemeral Learning Gains 

One of the major attractions of the human potential movement is its 
ability to arouse participants, to "turn them on," give them what 'is . 
comparable to a "drug high." "Get high on yourself" is a common slogan 
in personal grov^th center brochures. People attend week-long, weekend, 
or weekmght workshops and experience an oasis of intimacy, self-disclosure 
and. openness. However, ^when they return to their -everyday reality, 
therejs a common experience of regression. Six months after the "experi- 
ence, participants report few constructive changes, and not much more 
'than normal changes from living one's daily life (Yalom, Lieberman, and . 
Miles, 1973). Teachers, exposed to affective exercises, try thein in 
Classrooms and are rewarded by the ensuing arousal which sometimes ' ' 
contrasts sharply with the, often mundane responses they get when fol- 
lowing *their regular curriculum. At the same time, however, teachers - 
students, and parents are asking legitimate questions-: "Y^, but am I 
really teaching anything worthwhile?" "It's fun, but I don't know if 
I m really learning anything." "Is my child learning anything that will 
help later- on? . ■ ' • 

. 'L-ack/Of a Framework for Training Humanistic Educators 

-Wiljout § comprehensive, consistent, and powerful goal-framework 
It IS difficult to design programs for the training of professionals who ' 
are competent to tram students, -fellow teachers, and ^ministrators . ' 
"nc /^-^ training programs for trainers consists Of 

of tPrhI?^Moc n'''T^;'''' acquisition": acquisition bf a irand name -^«t, 
of techniques or straj;e9nes. Thus a trainee experiences encounter, ^ 
llllt^l Psychosynthesis, T-group , sessions, .and then begins to .expose 

others- . to. thp<;p mnHoc Tho aA,,r- = i-A >.„vi > ^ .^/ni^wj"^ 




^r>A .rTUT ^-1 ■ reverse. If we mw more certainly 

a^d comofehensiyely what it is we want tc3 induce for learners and when 

wn-t^.^KST*'i' ^y;:^' ^^^-^ t° t^^^'" humanistic educators 

r^i^L' '^T "P^b^lities, rather than .humanistic technicians wUh 
goals ''P''h'' °^ ^""y conceptions of the ove'r^ 
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Insufficient Measures of Basic Goals 



Many J if not most, of the goals advocated by humanistic educators 
do not have accompanying validated measures. As a result, it is diffi- 
cult to respond to the legitimate questions of parents and administra- 
tors who want to know whether the course "works," whether it /is worth 
the scared tim and money invested. It is equally difficult for human- 
istic educators to assess their^fforts regularly and, using this 
fieedback, progressively increase ^heir effectiveness. Existing instru- 
ments, especially those measuring aspects of the affective domain, are 
either insensitive or inappropriate for assessing the fundamental goals 
of development. The trffits these instruments are assumed to measure are 
a prime example of the inadequacies of sufh approaches. Most self- 
concept tests do not even measure the self-convincing ^process, its 
.content and changing structure over time. 

SUMMARY 

'We believe def ij^^r^t^^easuring relevan developmental capacities 
are the most important tasks in the field of humanistic education. 
Kohl berg's work in measuring and promoting moral reasoning (Kohl berg and 
Meyer, 1972) and the efforts of Loevinger (1970) in measuring ego devel- 
opment' are prototypes of what we have in mind. We/offer our definition 
and measure of self-1<nowledge as an al ternatjve^^lution to these five 
basic problems in the field of humanistic educatron. Self-knowledge is 
defined in terms bf four st^es, with a number of Specific components in 
eftich stage. These components and stages have been operationally. defined 
using a standardized test and coding system. The coditig system also 
conslsitutes a set of precise, measurable educa^tional objectives. We 
have strong initial ^videpc^^that U^se stages are sequential and hier- 
archical, thus ^a natural sequence of development. Because they are 
basic stages roughly'equivalent to broad time periods—elementary school 
(Elemental), secondary school ^Situational ) , post-secondary (Patterned), 
and adult (Process)--these capabilities appear to be 'both stable' and ^ 
important. , , 

The stageiheory is also mobile, fn the sen^e that it can^be used 
to adapt almost^any existing mode or program in humanistic education to 
an appropriate stage level Thus the theory defines architeciural 
skills to teach humanistic educators: diagnosing studejrtjs' seri^knowledge 
levels using this test^and theory, adapting or cbmb'inin§^^robrams and ^ 
modes appropriate to the diagnosed level, using modes as a vlhicle to 
expand or advance the stage of self-knowledge.' We have il/^trated how ' 

'this can- be done wijh a drug education course for high scnool students'. 

^The matrix of possible applications of our work to different* develop- 
mental stages, using different modes of Fiumanistic education and re- 
lating to different social issues, i^ enormous. * The field of Humanistic 
Educath'oh is entering a new period in which basic theory, ^olid research', 
and imaginative educational methods are synergistically, combined to help 
solve a variety of important social problems, such as- drug abuse. 
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AFTERV^RD 



The six demonstration projects are continuing to operate in their 
respective institutions although federal fuhdin^ temiinatec^ in September 
igV/, and the "Self-Knowledge" curriculum materials ^are in active use in 
a number of classrooms. In terms of the demonstration projects no one 
can say they have completely "humanizfed" the teacher education programs 
in their institutions. Hov/ever, -a gratifying start has been made in- 
each case, and there exists a 'genuine coimitment on the part of the 
college and university administratjons involved, * 
. ^ Keeping in mind the rationale for this USOE -^sponsored effort, 
namely, to institute changes in teacher training institutions that will 
prepare future teachers better to 'promote positive growth and develop- 
ment in young people, it wilV be useful to highlight what the praject 
directors deemed to be the most significant features of the projects.^ 
They appear here in greatly abbreviated form.. The reader is therefore 
urged to read the individual papers in their entirety so that these 
.project strategies will be viewed in the proper context. 



SUMMARY OF SIGNinCANT FEATURES 




t Inserv-Ke try^fllng of col l^ege" of ' education staff which resulted in 
staff growth ^and changes in educational philosophy.' Col leg* faculty 
modeled the behavior tney were trying to Inculcate iTito their students 
in education. This re3irlted in different classroom behavior and dif- 
ferent faculty-student Relationships^ ' . I 
» *• . 
• # Earlier and more varied field experiences for the prospective 
teacher"! The increased exposure to the classroom and experience with 
young people, many o,f whom had difficultV in adjusting^ to the schools, 
resulted :in a more. confident^ creative, cormntted, and higTiTy^efnergized 
student teacher. , ^ . 

Alternative^ nontradi tional sites which enabPed professors and 
students to- see that teaching/learning tan occur wiT;h other than tra- 
ditioQal methods and in settings other than public schools. This 
e'xp(jsu/e also opened .up the possibility , of al ternative^career options 
for education majors outside the regular classroom^ 

• Tbe creation of a true advi^r/advisee re1atiohs^^ip between, 
professor and student where it haofno:^ existed before. In aLl cases 
th^re was a close, caring, nurturing relationship between faculty and 
stydents. The stydents became aware of^ themselves as members of an 
education community arfd not jiJst?as impersonal receptacles to be filled 
with knowledge. In the Learning^ommurjity, for example', where faculty 
and students work togethfeV over a concentra.ted period o'f time, more ^ 
direct and Rgrsonal interaction is poMible. ' i . 



» A closer integration of professional course work (theory) with 
practice in the classrooms or placement sites. Seminars provided op- 
portunities for student teachers to bring their problems to their • 
professors and peers for discussions of strategies. On^ creative 
approach to the integration of theory with practice was team^aching by 
Method and Learning Theory professors ^§o that student teachers exper- 
ienced the immediate application of . theory to their particular scriDject ' 
matter area. 

• Cooperation and interaction across disciplines in the college or 
school of education. This interaction established a closer working 
relationship amoVig faculty, helped to eliminate duplic'ati^, and made 
faculty more awtPre of how they could pro\Aide the student/vith a more 
integrated educational experience. -' ■ " 

« 

• Support from the administration in the colleges and universities 
involved. Such support is crucial. Deans of iu:.. colleges and schools 
of education visited placement sites, participated in seminars and 
retreats, and in some instances participated in inservice education 
activities. Their becoming involvedCin the process enhanced_the-com- ^ 
muni'ty feeling. 

• Student g overnance or allowing the studenlfs to partitipate to' 
varying degrees in the making of decisions whic/ .affected them." 

« • f 

• Clcser r elationship between college and university facult y and 
cooperating or supervisi ng tej^oners- in elementary and .^PrnnHarv .rhnnic 

, ^ college faculty made more f,red)tjent visits to elementary and secondary 
schools,. and public school teachers were used as adjunct staff in thf 
schools and colleges of education, 

• Sending students to wot-k on a project as teams in a cooperating 
sphool under the supervision of. a college faculty member". Teams can 
effect far,more change than individuals and individuals derive security 
from membership on the team. Obviously, a. school must be receptive to 
the idea of a team /and the team must have an appropriate rationale for " 
existence. However, .it does provide the possibil ity .for an exciting 
educational ex^ierienc?' for prospective teachers and can have a salutary 

, impact' :Grv the school receiving the team. • , 

^ P" •'^^^■'^f °f project staff members that for 

studfent j|eachers, the combination of carefuT^Hjrturing in schools of 
education, closer relationships with the facult>, early and more varied 
• -field .experiences,, op|)ortunities-to. interact with peers, and a measure " 
of control over their own destinies will result in teachers more com^ 
dent and better able to promote growth and development iti the young 
; people with whom they will be working in the classroom. 

The consumjTiation so devoutly to be desired, however, is that thg - 
humanistic practices exemplified , in the demonstration projects will " ' 
. .---spread to and be integrated into other parts of the university system. 
I his may indeed happen on two campuses 'where ^ School of Dentistry and a 

f •! ^"9ineering, respectively^ evinced strong interest .in the ^ ' 
activities of the projects. 
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The next step in the minds of the project direbtors has to be the 
integration of hi^nanistic education into the "three R's." When insti- 
tutions accept the responsibility for providing. a more holistic approach 
to the learner at whatever level, they will have provided each student 
with the tools'and skills to attain the highest possible quality of 
life. 

There is every expectation that the graduates of the demonstration 
projects are now doing a competent job in their classrooms as a result 
of their preservic-e experience. At the same time, it must be kept in 
mind that there fs a big'difference between the positive, supportive 
preservice environment and the real world. While it may be assumed .that 
prospective teachers who have experienced programs designed to enhance 
their own growth h^ve developed the skills and the maintenance mecha- 
nisms to cope with the frustrations and blows of the real world, USOE 
would like to explore this proposition further. Accordingly, in October 
1977 j USOE let a contract for a foTlowup of the students in the six 
demonstration projects who have graduated and are now out in the field 
teaching or involved in education-related activity. The objectives of 
such a followup effort are: 



1. To ascertain how effectively the teachers are perforraing as 
at result of the training in promoting tlje humane skills and 
enhancing _the educational environment, the central focu^ 

of the presl>^ice ef^fort ^ ^ 

2. To tletermine what problems- they are facing for which their ^ 
training did not prepare 1;hem 7 

3. To cooperate with staff fli each of the participating colleges 
^ of education .in establishing a feedback system through whicfi^ 

new teachers can assist in ongoing project curriculum modifi- ^ 
' catioii by sharing, their successes and failures 

4. To work with ppoj^ect-; staff -to establish a technical assistance 
" ' delivery mechart'isVwftj.ch can utilize the feedback system in 

providing inserv^ice^*^ h^p ±0 new teachers 



5." To assist the staff Jt^laach of 'the par^tltipating universi tie's 
in creating an environment and .problem-solving process through, 
which the needs and cojicerns of '»tiew .teachers may be-made 
manifest to project pey:6onnel and current education majors. 
A special focus here^ and at a-11 work levels, will be placed 
,on the problem of bridging th.e methods/subject dichotorpy. 

^ The vehicle will be week^yid'^seminars (one' at each projeojt) 
fpr a select group recent teache^* graduates to-come 

" together with current preservice t>;a,inees, faculty of the 
school of education, ^^nd 'other edu,€atTon personnel for fact- 

^ finding, ppobl em- solving sessions. 

In addition, the followup effort includes working with project 
staff of the University of Ma s^saqhu setts to set up a conference environ- 
ment and problem-solving process whereby both, the curriculum and the 
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research components of the "Self-Knowledge" program benefit from feed- 
back from elementary and secondary teachers who use project materials. 

From this followup of the seven projects, USOE will develop for the 
participating projects and the profession -a report which 'will focus>on 
achieving the primary prevention ^oals of all the teacher preparation 
projects." • ■ ■ ' ■ 

\ >. . 
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